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NOW READY. 


H. § NICHOLS & CO. have pleasure in stating that they have now ready 
THE LIBRARY EDITION (in 12 Volumes) of 


CAPTAIN SIR R. F. BURTON'S 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


EDITED BY LEONARD C SMITHERS. 
Subscription Price Complete - - Six Guineas. 


Royal 8vo, similar in size to the Original Edition, in a specially designed Binding of black cloth, the front 
side covered with gold in elaborate design, the other side stamped with an Arabic design in gold, “ The 
Thousand Nights and a Night,” and the back bearing the Arabic Monogram in gold of Sir Richard 
Burton’s name. 


WILL SHORTLY BE READY. 


They have also pleasure in announcing the publication by them of 
A SERIES OF SIXTY-FIVE 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


TO THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


| And also a PORTRAIT of the Translator, Capt. Sir RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, K.C.M.G., F.R.GS, &c., &. 
REPRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURES IN OILS. 


Specially Designed and Painted for the Publishers by ALBERT LETCHFORD. 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH OF ABOVE ISSUES WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


H. & NICHOLS & CO, 3, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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“1° y 
OOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 
and ENGRAVED in Medieval or Modern Styles on Wood, 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Mediwvai 
Designs on Wood, post free, 25 stamps. —Tuomas Morine, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


= INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B, Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Bsseueee, and Medical MSS. carefully ond i 
typewritten by Rayne Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
Private rc room for dictation. Highest refere aces. Translations. 








mY PEWRITING—SHORTHAND.— 


Miss LEOLINE HARTLEY (from People’s Palace, Battersea 
Woolwich Polytechnics), 429, Mansion House Chambers, E.C. All 
kinds of MSS. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as print. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 


CATALOGUES 
JPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
6 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periopicats at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application 


MOoNtULyY CATALOGUE of Rare, 


Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOoKS, sent free on 
demand. —G. Lest Lier, Libraire, : 8, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 

of FREE LIBRARIES.—The BOOKLOVER’S TREASURE 
HOUSE, No. 2, now fready, containing a selection of High-class 
and desitalle Second-hand Books. Post free to any part of the 
World.— Address, Miptanp Epucationat Co. (Limited), Bookmen, 
8. H. B. Department, Birmingham. 


To BOOKBUYERS 


count in nearly all cases. 
HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


(CATALOGUE of all the new CHRISTMAS 


and NEW YEAR'S BOOKS Now Ready, post free on appli- 
cation 


A BARGAIN.—A now Complete Set of 

the “ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” last Edition, 
24vols., and Tndex, cloth (published at £37), tur £18; aloo in half- 
Russia (published at £45 ts.), for £24. 


—25 per cent. Dis- 





MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WEDMORE’S SHORT STORIES, 


NEW AND UNIFORM ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo, each Volume 3s. 6d, net. 


ENGLISH EPISODES. By Frederick 


WEDMORE. Second Edition. [ Ready. 
“ Distinction is the characteristic of Mr. W yr . manner. These 
things remain on the mind as things seen ; not read of.”—Daily News. 
“A penetrating insight, a fine pathos Mr. Wedmore is a peculiarly 
fine and sane and care ually deliber: ate artist.”"— Westminster Gazette 
*'The faultless episode of the * Vicar of Pimlico’ is the best, in lofti- 
ness of purpose and keeness of interest ; but the ‘ Fitting Obsequies’ is 
its es ual on different lines, and deserves to be a classic.”— World. 
En glish Episodes’ are worthy successors of ‘ Pastorals’ anJ 
* Renunciations,’ and with them should represent a permanent 
addition to Literature.”"—Academy. 


RENUNCIATIONS. By Frederick 
WEDMORE, Third Edition, With a Portrait by J, J. 
Shannon. [This day, 


PASTORALS of FRANCE. By 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. Fourth Edition. [This dey. 


SONGS from VAGABONDIA. By 
BLISS CARMAN and RICHARD HOVEY. 12mo, 
5s. net. [ Ready. 


OUT of EGYPT: Stories from the 
Threshold of the East. By PERCY HEMINGWAY. 
Cover Design by Gleeson White. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

net. [ Rewly. 
= But seldom that the first production of an author is so mature and 
so finished in style as this....The sketches are veritable spoils of the 

Egyptians—gems of prose in a setting of clear air, sharp outlines, and 

wondrous skies.”— Morning Leader. : 

* Lively and picturesque style undoubted talent.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
“This book places its author amongst those writers from whom 
lasting work of hich aim is to be expected.”—Star. 


POEMS and CAROLS. By Selwyn 
IMAGE.  16mo, 5s, net. (*“DIVERSIL COLORES 
SERIES.”’) [Next week. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S WREATH. By 
ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. Square 16mo, 
3s. 6d. net. Second Edition. [ Immediately, 

“ Exquisite and subtle touches of childhood nature.”—Spectator. 


The BIRDS ABOUT US. By C. Conrad 


ABBOTT, M.D. 73 Illustrations. Thick crown 8vo, 
5s. 6d, net. [This day. 


Lonpon : _ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Srreet, W. 





PALL MALL.—On View.—A_ Consignment of an important 
collection of choice objects of Antique Japanese and Chinese 
Art, belonging toa Japanese amateur at Yokohoma, 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
SAL by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on THURSDA NEXT, the 18th Decemner, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ANCLENT ORI ECTS of VAPANESE and CHINESE ART, com- 
rising many valuable netsukis, wood and ivory, by the best masters, 
= liwa, Oditze, Guignoku, and Masanao. A selection of Chinese 
cut glass snuff bottles, jades, inros, and lacquers. Old Chinese bronzes 
from the l0eth century upwards, a few choice sword gua g 
specimens of antique pottery and porcelain, kakemonas, and illus- 
trated albums by Masanori, Ginokuzan, Katzukawa Shunsho, and 
Shinawa Moronobu. 
A splendid collection of Embroidesies, Portieres, Fukusas, and old 
Silk from Bouddah’s Priests. 
May be ‘Viewed and ‘atalogues had.—54, Pall M all. 


LIVERPOOL,—THE “T. hi, RUSSELL” COLLECTION. 
Magnificent Collection of MODERN OIL PAINTINGS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and STATUARY, 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 


MESSBS. BRANCH & LEETE on 


RSDAY, 20th DECEMB = Rs 1894, at clock, in the 
HANOVER ROOMS, Hanover Street, LIV ERPOOL “THE ‘HIGH. 
CLASS COLLECTION of VALUABLE Ol PAINTINGS, including 
a grand Landscape by B. W. Leader, A.R.A., se veral by Yeend King, 
and other important painters ; Water-Colour Drawings and Sculpture, 
including the life-size marble figure, entitled “* FATE-LED,” by 
Albert Toft, exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1890, and 
other pieces, which have been ordered to be disposed of by the 
Spocurere of the late Thomas Robert Russell, Esq., of Liverpool. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on applic ation to the Auctioneers. 
= penures may be viewed on Wednesday, the 19th inst. 


ANTIQUE. ART (NINEVEH). — 


Statuettes of Sennacherib, Sardanapalus, and his Queen. 

Also reduced facsimiles of the celebrated Garden Scene, Winged 
Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c., from the sculptures found in the 
long- buried | palaces of the great Kings of Assyria, now in the British 
Museum. Made in delicate biscuit porcelain. 

“ Inte’ resting and faithful reproductions.” —A the nacun. 

** Most agreeable ornaments for the drawing-room.”— Art Journua’. 

“ The forms, the features. and the elaborate emboidered drapery are 
rendered with most scrupulous fidelity."— Academ 

- Brery detail is faithfully and vividly portrayed. "— Illustrated 
Archaeologist. 

Descriptive Prospectus and Press Opinions on applic ation to ALFRED 
Tanvis (Sole P ublisher), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W. 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE, ae. THE PRINCESS OF 


LECTURES in DANISH LITERATURE 


at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
A COURSE of FOUR CHRISTMAS LECTURES on the Danish Prose 
Poet, HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, will be delivered in Evglish 
on DECEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th, and 3st, 1894, at 3 o'clock, by Dr, 
KARL ZNER. 


Tickets, 7s. 6d. for the Course, 2s. for a_ single lecture, may be 
obtained in London at the Office, 32, Dorset Street, Baker Street, W.; 
also from Messrs. Witttams & NorGatr, 14, Henrietta Street. Covent 
Garden, W.C.; and at the doors of the Portman Rooms ; in Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press Depot, 116, High Street. Syllbuses gratis. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1895. 
Lecture Hovr, 3 o’cLocn P.M. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


Professor J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., M.R.L 
of Electrical Engineering in University College, | London, Bix 
TU ame ne anes Le rY a 0 A tlaae on “T WORK y au 
ELECT 27 (THURSDAY), 
CECEMBER « A oT Ta nu ARY 1, 3 ee. vie One Guinea the 
Course; Children under 16 Pelt a-Guinea. 

Professor CHAR STEY ART, MRCS. F.LS 
Frotesser | o ee A WWELVE Lécrunhs” on “THE 
INT ae wo onK of PLANTS and ANIMALS,” On 
_4 Ts, p any 15, 22, 29, hss ary 5, 12, 19,26, Marcu 5, 12, 19, 
26. yo a . One Guinea the C 

nw uA Le 4 LILLY, "Esc M.A., ne on. Frilow of Peter- 
ho ge.—FOUR LECTU ES “THE ENGLISH 
HU WoURIsTS Of the NINETEENTH C ENTURY.” mn THURS. 
DAYS, Jaxvary P.2 24, 31, My we a! 7 H ey 

L. FLETCHER, Fea M.A, F.R.S., Kee f Minerals at the 
British Museum. TH EE LECTURES on Pero RITES.” On 
THURSDAYS, Fesavary 14, 21, a _~ . Culnee 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDIN = wa 
LECTURES on “THREE PERIODS. of ‘SEV Ath oEe 
TURY HISTORY: (1) The Monarchy; (2) The Commonwealth ; 
(3) she Restoration.” On THURSDAYS, Marcu 7, 14, 2!. Half-a- 


Onions 

E. YLOR, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8.—TWO LECTURES on 
NTs Meas shown in the Religions of the Lower Races.” On 
THURSDAY S, Marcu 28, Aprit 4. alf-a-Guinea. 

Wis F. DAY, Esq.—THREE LECTURES on “STAINED 
GLASS WINDOWS and PAINTED GLASS ” (from the point of view 
of Art and Ceaiemenstip). On SATURDAYS, Janvary 19, 26, 
Fesrvu any 3 2; Half-a-Guinea. 

A. C. MACKENZIE oe, ¥ Dos. Princienl of the Royal 
RS, of Music THREE LECTURES *MUSIC” (with 
pe ay Illustrations). On SATURDAYS, Freac Ary 9, 16, 23. Half- 
a-Guinea 

The Right Hon. Lord RAYLEIGH, M.A., D C.L., LL.D., F-R.S., 
M.R.I., Professor of Natural Philosophy, R. 1 Six VECTURES on 
“LIGHT or SOUND.” On SATUR JAYS, Marcu 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 
Arrit 6. One Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extend- 
ing from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Tickets issued 
daily at the Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post- 
Office Order. 

Members may ppochase pet less than ) agg Single Lecture Tickets, 
av. ailable or any Lecture for Half-a-Gu 

The ee IDAY EV ENING MEETINGS “will begin on Jaxvary 18, 

at when Professor DEWAR will give a Discourse on 
“Pp HOSP PHLORE: SCENCE and PHOTOGR APHIC ACTION at fg 
TEMPERATURE of BOILING LIQUID AIR.” Succeedin 
souenes will Pith be given by Sir COLIN SCOTT-MONCR EFF, 

HENRY IRVING, Dr. G. SIMS WOODHEAD, Mr — 
tr "Dp ENT, Professor A. sc LUSTER, Ber. Canon AING ER, Pro 
A. W. RUCKER, Professor ROBERTS- STEN, Sir WEMYSS REID, 
Professor H. E. "ARMSTRONG, The Right Hon, Lord. RAYLEIGH, 
and other gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their Friends 
only are admitt 

Persoas desirous of becoming Members are segpetied to apply to 
the Secrerary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to 
all the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library 
and Reading Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures 
at a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, 
Five Guineas a Year; ora composition of Sixty Guineas. 


HARRIS FREE PUBLIC 


’ I ‘HE 
LIBRARY and MUSEUM, PRESTON. 





Professor 


Fullerian 


TO LITERARY AND ART pyeec TORS, ARTISTS, 
ARCHITECTS, 

The Free Public Library Committee of ‘oe Corporation of Preston 
are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from properly qualified 
persons forthe Formation of the HARRIS REFERENCE RARY 
and ART MUSEUM. 

Applications for the Appointment or Appointments will be passives 
not later than January 16, 1895, and considered both separately and 
onan in —_- of the Literary and Art functions. 

A Schedule of Duties required to ve performed, with the terms of 
the Appointment or Appointments, which will only be for a limited 
period, may be bad on application. 

Hexry Hamer, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Preston, 12th December, 1894. 


Rovar HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 





Patron—HER re THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S 1. 





THURSDAY, 20rn DECEMBER, at 4.30 p.m. 
The Storing Paper will be read :— 
XPLORATION we ary ABETH,” by C. RAYMOND 
PREAZLEY, M.A., F.R. His 
Museum of Practic + 1 Geology q 
Jermyn Street, y 


[TWELFTH MEMOIR of the EGYPT 


EXPLORATION FUND.—Introductory Volume of DEIR EL 
BAHARI, by Evovarp Navitte. With Fifteen Plates and Plans. 
Price 25s._-Sold at the Orrice, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C. ; and by 
KEGAN PAUL, Trexcs, Trvexer & Co., Bernarv Qvaritcu, and 
Asner & Co. 


M EMOIRS of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


SURVEY of Rovere. Syeda ara of the a 
Lu. Grirritu. g 








EXPLORATION FUND. Edited 
MEMOIR. EL BE RSHET I. By F. Lu. Grireitu and P. E. 
Newberry. With Thirty- four Plates and Plans (two Coloured). Pric« 
25s.—Sold at the Orrice, 37, Great Russell Street, W.U.; and by 
Keoean Pavi, Trencu, Tavsyer & Co., Bernarp Qvaritcn, and 
Asner & Co. 


FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

MEN'S DAUGHTERS.—The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
46, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to —The 
Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P., and Mrs. Goschen; John 
Us er, Esq., of Norton, Midlothian ; the Honble.and Rev. Wm. Miller, 
LL.D.,C.1. BE. ; the Rey. > d ne ay, 36, Porchester Terrace, W. 


and © olonel Bisset, R.E., 
ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£4 to 


THE ROYAL NAVAL 8C HOOL. 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply tothe Heap Master, a 


Price 1s., post free. 


NDIGESTION : Its Causes and Cure. By 
JOUN H. CLARKE, MD. 
London: James Ervs & Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadneedle Street. 
~~ 
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MR. WM. HEIN 


A MAGNIFICENT 


MASTERPIECES OF 


EMANN’S LIST. 


WORK ON ART. 


GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By ADOLF FU 


RTWANGLER. 


Authorised Translation: Edited by EUGENIE SELLERS. 


With Nineteen Full-Page Plates an 


ad Two Hundred Text IWustrations. 


In 1 vol., 4to, cloth extra, £3 3s, net. 


PROBABLY no modern work on Greek plastic art has marked so much the end of an old era, and the beginning of a new one, as did Professor Furtwiingler's “‘ Meisterwerke det 
Griechischen Plastik.’”’ It was at once recognised as a reconstruction of Greek art in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.; and among the many fruitful ideas in which the work 


abounds, there is perhaps nothing more remarkable than the conviction which it leaves, ths 
place. New lights are thrown on Pheidias, and it is shown that an unsuspected memorial 0 
by modern arch logical scholarship in the way of reconstructing the record of Greek plasti 


This reconstruction is established on the solid and acknowledged foundations laid by Wincklemann and Brunn. 
literary tradition. The author shows that there exist in our museums far more authentic copies after Greek originals than had been suspected. 


attempt to apply to Greek art that “experimental method ’’ which has yielded such brilliant 
by additional evidences (derived in great measure from discoveries made during his visit 
too purely theoretical. 


The plates of the original have been re-engraved in photogravure, others added, and the whole scheme of the work has been brought into harmony with English taste. 


ut, in the latter part of the fifth century B.c., a movement similar to the pre-Raphaclite took 
f that master exists in the Dresden Museum, It is the summing-up of what has been done 
c art of the great epoch, from Pheidias onward. 

The book aims at combining both monumental evidence and 


: _ Thus the book marks the first definite 
results in Italian and Dutch art. Professor Furtwingler has been enabled to strengthen 
to Greece in the spring of this year) statements which in the German edition migbt appear 


It is got up 


with the greatest possibie care, the very latest discoveries in photography and process being used in its production. The price is much lower than that of the original, with which, in 


fact, it in no way competes, being almost entirely a new work. 


TIMES —‘“ The translation is an improvement on the original, We sin-erely hop: tha’, now that Prof. ssor Furtwingler’s biok has appea-ed in a worthy English form, 


it will be read as it deserves by English students in the Universities and elewhere.”’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE,.—*“ Nothing can be more sumptuous than the manner in which 
Germany since their first appearance to such a point that even in that country of learned ri 
sible within the limits of a rapid review to do anything like justice to the immense volume 
work of no mean order, and would repay an ample criticism,”’ 


Mr. Heinemann has produced the book....... The fame of these masterly essays has grown in 
valries they are admitted to be a paramount authority in their own sphere.......1t is impos- 
f good material which the book contains, Each of the essays would constitute for itself a 


An EDITION DE LUXE (Fifty signed and numbered copies) has been printed on Japanese Vellum, in Two Volumes, Quarto, and is row off red at Ten Guineas 


net per copy. After Thirty Copies have been sold the price will be raised. 





IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


LITTLE EYOLF. By Henrik Ibsen. 


Translated 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. With Portrait. Small 4to, 5s. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘*‘ We have to take Ibsen as he is......he stands out as incomparably the 
most powerful intellectual influence of his day, destined to affect the ideas of all con- 
temporary writers who hope to live, and to cast a long and deep shadow into the times that 
are to come.” 

St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ A miracle of dramatic construction, this play, with its terrible 
emotions, and their gradual purification. The dialogue itself is masterly. The’characters, 
particularly the difficult one of Asta, are dexterously, firmly, solidly drawn. Of Mr. 
Archer’s translation we will only say that it reads excellently, and should act as well.” 

Westminster Gazette—* Ibsen has never written a more interesting or a more intense and 
characteristic play.” 

“TWO VERY READABLE VOLUMES.” 


EDMOND and JULES de GONCOURT, with 


Letters and Leaves from their Journals. Selected and Edited. With New and 
Original Portraits. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 
Times.—*‘ On the whole the selection has been well done.’’ 


Scotsman.—** The compilers......have done their work so well that their book reads plea- | 


santly on without a dull page.” 
Realm.— It is impossible to indicate the immense variety of entertaining and often 
profoundly interesting matter which these volumes contain.” 


THE SEMIRAMIS OF THE NORTH. 


THE STORY of a THRONE: Catherine II. of 


RUSSIA, From tke French of K. WALISZEWSKI. With a Portrait. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 28s. 

World.—*‘ No novel that ever was written could compete with this historica monograph 

in absorbing interest, in the terrible aspect of the ‘human document’ that it furnishes, in 


- the enforced admiration of the woman’s ability, and the spontaneous repulsion from her | 


mind and her methods which it inspires, in the tremendous retribution, the devil-delighting 
irony of her degrading death. The book is admirably written, and the translation is worthy 
of the original,” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE ROMANCE of an EMPRESS (CATHERINE II. of 


RUSSIA). Second Edition. With Portrait, Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
THE LATE CZAR OF RUSSIA, 


ALEXANDER III. of RUSSIA. By Charles 


LOWE, M.A., Author of “Prince Bismarck: an Historical Biography.” With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“VIEUX SOUVENIRS.” 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCE de JOINVILLE. 


Trans!ated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. With many Illustrations from 
Drawin:s by the Author, Demy Svo, 15s. net. 


Glasgow He «/1,—“ A very storchouse of anecdotes and incidents that carry the reader 
along, and have all the charm of a bright and sparkling conversation.” 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. 


REMBRANDT in the GALLERY at CASSEL. 


Seventeen Photogravures from Rembrandt's Masterpieces. With an Essay by 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. In Portfolio, 27}in. by 20in, Twenty-five Lmpressions 

of each Plate are numbered and signed ; but only Fourteen are for sale in England at 

Twenty Guineas per set net; after the first Twenty-five, Twelve Guineas per s¢t net. 

Times.—* The renderings have been made with extreme care, and, printed as they are 

upon peculiarly soft Japanese paper, they recill in a remarkable way the richness and 
beauty of the originals,” : 


RECENT FICTION. | 


“THE STORY NEVER DRAGS,” 


AT the GATE of SAMARIA. By W.J. Locke. 6s. 


| Scotsmen.—* Can be read from end to end,” 

| Ohristivn World, -“ This is neither a religious novel nor one of which the scene is laid in 
Palestine.......‘"be gradual development of the true woman and the artist is finely conceived 

and worked out...... The aim of the book is good,’’ 

BY A NEW AUTHOR, 

| > 

A DAUGHTER of this WORLD. By F. Batter- 

SHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

| Glasgow Herald,—** It is impossible to deny the considerable ability of the writer of this tale.” 


} “IT IS AMAZINGLY CLEVER.” 


THE EBB-TIDE: a Trio and Quartette. By 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE, Fou. teenth 
Thousand. 6s, 


Times.—* The episodes and incidents, although thrilling enough, are constantly sub- 
ordineted to sensationalism of character.” 
lell Mell Gazette, —“ It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less brilliantly told,” 
“OF MAGNIFICENT VITALITY AND DRAMATIC FORCE,” 


‘THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. Forty-first 


Thousand. 6:3. 
Times,—“ With the exception of ‘The Scapegoat,’ this is unquestionably the finest and most 
dramatic of Hal! Caine’s novels.......1t isa remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.”’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE BONDMAN. 3:.6d. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 3s. 6d. 
| CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 3s. 61. 


| BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


WITH COLOURED PLATES, 


‘THE ATTACK on the MILL. By Emile Zola. 


With 21 Illustrations and 5 Plates, exclusively printed in Colours trom Original 
Drawings by KF. Courboin, Small 4to, 5s. 





| 
| 


A GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS. 


A BATTLE and a BOY. By Blanche Willis 


HOWARD, Author of “Guenn.” With 49 Lilustrations by A. MacNeill-Barbour, 
Crown svo, 64, 


Witt, AN INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


LITTLE JOHANNES. By F. van Eeden. 


the Dutch by CLARA BELL, 16mo, 3s. net, 


From 


COMMENCING WITH GOETHE. 


A GENTURY of GERMAN LYRICS. Translated 


by KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER, Feap. svo, 3s. 6d. 


Loypon: WM. I[EINEMANN, 21, Beprsuy Sreeer, W.C. 
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GARDNER, DARTON | & CO. S LIST. 


’ 

MR. GORDON BROWNE’S FAIRY-TALES from GRIMM. 
Introduction by S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A high-class Gift-book, with upwards of 150 Illustrations, produced 
in the best style. Large 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

** Altogether delightful. The illustrations are full of charm ard sympathy. 
successful in the grotesque and fantastic clements of the stories......and his ‘ good people’ 


lightsome.”’ —Saturday Review, oe 
** Simply inimitable,’’ Quee ’ [A Second Edition is in the press. 


MR. JAMES ADDERLEY’S NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to an 


Eton Bey on the Social Question. 


Price 1s. Second Edition now ready. 


MISS COLERIDGE’S DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT RE- 


VOLTED. 


Price ls. Second Edition now ready. 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: the Romance of a School. 


By M. SYMINGTON, Author of “Working to Win,” “ Trixy,” &c. With Etched Title and Frontispiece. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s, 
An original and striking story, of exceptional interest. 


OTHER WORKS IN THE SAME SERIES. 
ETHNE. By Mrs.E. M. Field. Etched RICHARD de LACY: a Tale of the 
Title and Frontispiece. Crown vo, és, [3rd Eaiti Later Lollards. By E. M. MAURICE. With Etched 


SOCIAL AIMS. By the Earl and Title and Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 


COUNTESS of MEATH, Crown &8vyo, 
; ; .. EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. Bray, 
7am CHILD and his BOOK £ His - Author of ‘‘A Troublesome Trio,” &c. With Etched 


tory of Children’s Literature, By Mrs, E. M. FIELD. 
Crown 8yo, Illustrated, 6s, [2nd Edition. Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A FEAST of STORIES from FOREIGN LANDS. By James F. 


COBB, Author of “ Martin the Skipper,” ‘The Watchers on the Longships,” &c. Illustrated by Frank Feller, 
Crown Syo, extra cloth boards, 3s, 6d. ; 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION: a Collection of Papers by 


some of the leading Novelists of the day, giving much helpful information and many practical hints and 
suggestions with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with different branches of the subject are contributed 


by the following authors :— 


Mr. Gordon Browne is particularly 
generally are dainty and 


(Third Edition in the press. 


6s, m, 


6s, 


Mrs. Mo.rsworts, 


W. EK. Norers, | MAXWELL Grey, 

S. BaRinac-Goutp, } Mrs, Macevoip, Prof. Cuurca, 

lL. B. Wanrorp, | Tar Avutuor or “ Mape- Prof. Dove as, and 
Mrs, Parr, | MOISELLE Ixk,’”’ L. T, MEADE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER MEET. By Nellie Hellis. 


Illustrated title-page and frontispiece. Crown Svo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
** Unpretentiously and sweetly written.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


A YOUNG WIFE'S ORDEAL. By Johanna van Woude. 


crown vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
A new work by a popular Dutch writer, the Editor of one of the leading Magazines for Women in Holland. This 
story, which has acl achieved a great success in Holland, is a realistic picture of Dutch home-life, sketched with 


BETTER THAN TOYS—FOR GIRLS and BOYS. T. Pym 


“AT HOME” WITHIN. A New Coioured Book for brush or crayon work. 8vo, illustrated paper boards, 1s, 


** A delightful book.’’—Graphi 
‘A more appropriate title ¢ ‘ould not be found,” = Public 


Large 


* Opinion, 


The Fourth Year of Issue of the Popular Annual for the Little Ones. 
DARTONS LEADING STRIN GS. In large type and short 
words, 9 numerous [Illustrations by popular Artists Illustrated cover, feap. 4to, ls. 6d.; extra cloth 


boards, 2s. 6 
** One of the prettiest and cheapest books of the season.”—Record, 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES on CHURCH TEMPERANCE 


SUBIECTS. By the Rev, H. J, ELLISON, M.A,, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 7a, Gd, [In the press, 


LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET HOARE. By her Sisters and 


Mrs. WALTER M. HOARE. With Portrait and Illustrations. Introduction by the Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, 
Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. [ Next week, 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. The Seventh Volume now ready. 


TRAVERS SMITH, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, 


Each Volume is complete in itself, FRANCE, By the Rev. R. 
Dublin. With Maps, Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s, 
“We cordially recommend this history to stu ile nts of a fascinating and too much neglected subject, which may any 
day, become one of practical import, Ch ime 


WHAT is the CHURCH? The Answer of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hastings. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


Lonpoy : GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3, Poumon Buitpines, E.C, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 


CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, MARY C., 
CHURCH. With a Preface by the Dean of Christ 
Church. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Times.—‘ His printed works are before the world. All 
men know the literary finish, the delicate precision, the 
restrained power, the sound judgment, the vivid imagina- 
tion which characterised them; but only those who were 
admitted to the inner circle of his intimacy knew much of 
the man himself. It is the merit of this volume that this is 
just what it reveals.” 

Daily Chronicle-—“ The numerous letters of which this 
interesting volume mainly consists, tell the story of a life 
of great charm and strenuousness,......The volume is of 
extreme interest throughout.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated 


Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NORGATE, Vol. IV., completing the Illustrated 
Edition. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. (Vols. I., I, and 


ILL., super-royal 8vo, 12s. net each.) 

Guardian,— Mrs, Green and Miss Norgate cannot be too 
heartily congratulated on the result of their labours. In its 
own way the ‘ Short History’ will always stand out distinct 
from all works on the same subject, and in this edition 
editors and engravers have combined to make the outward 
form of the book as distinct and as valuable as the matter.’ 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of 


the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
With Lllustrations, Extra crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH of SANCTA 


SOPHIA, CONSTANTIN PLE. A Study of Byzantine 
Building. By W. R. LETHABY and H. SWAINSON, 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s, net. 

Times.—“ Its production has evidently been a labour of 
love, inspired by genuine devotion to high architectural 
ideals.” 

Daily News,—“In this handsome volume the authors have 
treated a great theme with the careful preparation, the 
patient industry, and the deep feeling of reverence of which 
it is pre-eminently worthy.” 


A TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS. From the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. 
By —_ SMITH LEWIS, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, 
8. net. 


CHAPTERS from SOME 
MEMOIRS. By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Queen.—*Miss Thackeray’s glimpses of her father are 
delightful.” 

Times,—“‘ The critic’s task 
shortened in dealing with so attractive a volume. 
only to say that its charm is irresistible.” 


THE BOOK of the ROSE. By 


Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A., Rector of Sprough- 
ton, Suffolk. With 29 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 


8s. 6d. net. 


CHAUCER. 


is at once lightened and 
He has 


By Adolphus 
WILLIAM WARD.—SPENSER. By R. W. CHURCH. 
—DRYDEN. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. (The first 
of a series of volumes which will include the ‘“ English 
Men of Letters’? Series.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[MacMILian’s Turre-,AND-SIxpENNY SERIES, 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With 


Introduction by HENRY CRAIK, C.B., and 100 Illus- 
trations by C, E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut. 6s, {Tar CranrorD SERIES. 
Westminster Gazette-—* A most attractive edition of the 
immortal work.” 


THE RUBIES of ST. LO. By 


CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
[Macmittan’s Pocket Novets, 


RHYMES of RAJPUTANA. By 


Col. G. H. TREVOR, C.S.1., Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rajputana, Svo, 7s, 6d, 


THE USE of LIFE. By the 
Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d 

Academy.—**Full of wise saws and modern instances,’ 
full of wit and wisdom gathered from every sort of field, 
this little book is just the kind of companion to have at 
hand,” 


Observer.—“ A series of gracefully written chapters.” 


MACMILLAN & CO, Lonvon. 
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In 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. net. 


PICTURES of SWEDISH LIFE; or, 


Svea and Her Children, By Mrs. WOODS BAKER. With 24 full-page and numerous 
text Illustrations. [In a few days, 





Thirteenth Thousand. Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
By IAN MACLAREN. 
“There is scarcely a story that is not an absolute success,.’”’—Academy. 
* As fine an interpretation as we have yet had of the real inner spirit and life of rural 
Scotland.’’—Speaker. 


“ Not merely singularly beautiful, powerful and impressive.”’— Westminster Gazette, 


Second Thousand. Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Jane 


BARLOW. 
** One of the most notable achievements in the fiction of the year.””—Athenaeum. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


1, IRISH IDYLLS. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 6s. 
2. BOGLAND STUDIES. Third Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


With Portrait. 16mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THOMAS HARDY. By Annie Macdonell. 


The First Volume of the ‘Contemporary Writers’? Series, Edited by W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. Containing Map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex. 


** A sensible little monograph.” —Athenaeum, 
* A thoughtful little work.” —Daily News, 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset 
Idylls. By WALTER RAYMOND, Author of “ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,”’ &c. 
“The story is quaint, simple, and fresh, abounding in descriptive passages, minute in 


execution yet large in effect. The character sketches are humorous and natural, and bear | 
evidence of being personal studies from life.””—Daily News. 


J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


Buckram, gilt top, price 6s. each. 


1, A WINDOW in THRUMS. Twelfth Edition. 
2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Ninth Edition. 
3. MY LADY NICOTINE. Sixth Edition. 
4. WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. Eighth Edition. 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON’S WORKS. 
SOME SALIENT POINTS in the SCIENCE of the 


EARTH, With 46 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE LANDS. With Illus- 


trations. Popular Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRE.- 


SENTATIVES, With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN of the WORLD according to REVELA- 


TION and SCIENCE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. With 


20 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





THE WOMAN AT HOME- 


With Beautiful Coloured Plate. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S, LIST. 


j Now ready, crown $y, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES of UGANDA. By Rev. 


R. P. ASHE, M.A.,, Author of “Two Kings of Uganda,” With Mle and 26 
Tilustrations, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


LETTERS and SKETCHES from the 


NEW HEBRIDES. By MAGGIE WHITECROSS PATON (Mrs. John G. Paton, of 
Aniwa), Edited by her Brother-in-iaw, Rev. JAMES PATON, B.A, With Portrait, 
Map, and 23 Illustrations. 


Now ready, with 30 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


STUDIES in ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE, 


and GLEAMS from the EAST on the SACRED PAGE, By Rev, H. CLAY 
TRUMBULL, D.D., Author of ‘ Kadesh-Barnea.” 


Fifth Thousand, Cloth, 5s, 


THE TRIAL and DEATH of JESUS 


CHRIST. A Devotional History of our Lord’s Passion. By JAMES STALKER, 
M.A., D.D., Author of ‘* Imago Christi,’”’ &c. 


DR. MILLER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKLET, 


SECRETS of HAPPY HOME LIFE. By 


J. R, MILLER, D.D. Gilt top, price 6d. 


DR. MILLER’S “SILENT TIMES ” SERIES.—Author’s Editions. 
New Volume, Parchment, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


SECRETS of a BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


Uniform with the above, in Style and Price. 
1. MAKING the MOST of LIFE, 2. SILENT TIMES. 3. THE EVERY-DAY of LIFEs 
4, WEEK-DAY RELIGION, 








Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


EASTERN CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS 


By H. B. TRISTRAM, LL.D., D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Durham, Author of “The 
Great Sahara,” &c, 


Second Edition. With 6 Maps, specially prepared, 15s, 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 


HOLY LAND. By Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. 
The DAILY NEWS says: “ In English, at least, there is no book from which the reader 
can carry away in his mind's eye so clear, connected, and permanent a picture of Palestine 
as } from Dr. Smith’ x” 


- ae — 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE FIFTH SERIES OF 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
AMONG THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1895 ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 
St. Luke and the Epistle to the Hebrews. | The Hebrew Fatriarchs. 
By Right Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., By Rey. Prof. HERBERT E. RYLE, M.A, 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Derry. Jeremiah: the Man and his Message. 
The Zeitgeist in Criticism. A Series of Expositions, 
By Rev. Prof, SANDAY, D.D., LL.D. By Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


The Teaching and Miracles of Christ. | The Ministry of St. John the Baptist, 
By .% Principal A, M, FAIRBAIRN, and other Expositions, 
D.D By Rev. Prof. MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


Some Problews in Frophes The “Cursing of the Ground,” and the 
By Rev. Prof. T. CHE 4 NE, D.D. * Revealing of the Sons of God,” 


» Ex. in relation to Natural Facts. 
The Mind of the Master. Twelve Ex By Sir J. W. DAWSON, C.M.G., F.R.S. 


By Rev. JOHN WA TSON, M.A, Old panene Expositions. 


The Doctrine of Imputation in the By Rev. Prof. G. A. SMITH, D.D. 
Epistle to the Roman Twelve Devotional Expositions. 


By Rev. Principal T. C. EDW ARDS, D.D by the Rev. T. G. SELBY. 
Monthly, 1s. ; Subscription, 12s. per annum, post free. 











—DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 





Price 1s. 


Tuer OConrEenTs INcLUDE— 


A LONDON LOVE STORY. By J. M. Barr. | 
THE MOURNING of the GLEN. By Ian Mactarey. | 
EPHRAIM’S PINCH. By 8. Barrne-Gounp | 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. By Anniz 8. Sway. 
THE LITTLE OLD LADY. By L, T. Meane, 
THE QUEEN of ITALY. By Arruvr Warren. 


ALL FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





Lonpon : 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Parernosrer Row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT-. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 


Author of “ Le Recit d’une Sceur.” 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence, 
By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 

In 2 vols,, crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 

“The great value of this delightful story is that the 
author gives not merely Mrs, Craven’s French, Italian, and 
English life and sympathies with the most delightful detail, 
but the deeper life and more passionate sympathies which 
underlay and over-ruled them all,””—Spectator. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD. 
In 1 vol., crown 8v0, with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 6s, [On Monday. 





THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


By HERSELF. 
In 2 vols., square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


ENGLISH WHIST ano ENG- 


LISH WHIST-PLAYERS. By WILLIAM PRIDEAUX 
COURTNEY, In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 


COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of 
“On the Box Seat,” &c. In demy 8vo, with 16 Illus- 
trations, 16s, 


TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 


ENNE, 1892-3. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of “‘ Wayfaring in France,’ &c. In 1 vol., 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


THe INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


or, Mirth and Marvels. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, 
Esq. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. 
EDWARD A. BOND, With Illustrations and a Portrait. 
In 3 vols., demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. 














In 6 vols., crown 8vo, to be issued at monthly intervals. 
Vol, IL., now ready, 7s. 6d, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


By THEODOR MOMMSEN, Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D, A New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. 


In 5 vols., demy 8vo, to be published monthly. 
The Second Volume now ready, 9s. 


THe HISTORY oF TtH#E FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (1789-1800), By LOUIS ADOLPH 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on Steel. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 
NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY, 
Author of “ ’Twixt Wood and Sea,”’ &c, 
In 2 vols., crown 8yo, 


NOW READY. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT 
By the Author of “‘DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


“ Constructed with admirable skill, and positively bristles 
with lifelike and convincing characterisations.”’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS: 
BASIL LYNDHURST. By 


ROSA N. CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 
&c, A New Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 6s, 


RicHARD Bent.Ey & Son, New Burlington Street 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST 


Now ready, in 3 vols., cloth, 42¢. 


PLATO.—_THE REPUBLIC. 


The Greek Text. Edited, with Notes and Essays 
by the late Professor B. JOWETT, M A., Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and LEWIS CAMP- 
BELL, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews. 
Vol. I., TEXT. Vol. If., ESSAYS. 
Vol. IlI., NOTES. 


Bounp UntrormM witn ABOVE. 


PLATO.—_THE REPUBLIC. 
Translated into English, with Analysis and Intro- 
duction, by the late Professor B. JOWETT, M.A. 
Turrp Eprt1on. Medium 8yvo, 12s. 6d.; half- 
roan, lis. 


Just pub'ished, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE: an 


Historical Account of Latin Sounds and Flexions. 
By W. M. LINDSAY, M.A., Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxtord. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DEUTEROGRAPHS. Duplicate 


Passages in the Old Testament: their Bearing on 

_ the Text and Compilation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Arranged and Annotated by ROBERT B. 
GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Honorary Canon of 
Christ Church, and formerly Principal of Wycliffe 
Hall. 





Just published, crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 64. net. 


ADAMNANI VITA §S. COLUM- 


BAE. Edited from Dr. Reeve’s Text, with an 
Introduction on Early Irish Church History, 
Notes, and a Glossary, by J. T. FOWLER, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.S.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, Librarian, 
and Vice-Principal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, in 
the University of Durham. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, 
Revised, 5s. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY of 
the REBELLION. Book VI. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by THOMAS ARNOLD, 
M.A., of University College, Oxford, Fellow of the 
University of Ireland. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY CAL- 


ENDAR for the YEAR 1895, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


OXFORD HONOURS, 1220 1894. 


Being an Alphabetical Raogister of Distinctions 
Conferred by the University of Oxford from the 
Earliest Times. 


Full Catalogues post free on application. 


Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 


JUST READY, 
‘‘ A Handsome Christmas Gift-Book.”’ 


VENICE DEPICTED BY PEN 
AND PENCIL. 


Adapted by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
(N. D’ANVERS). 
From the German of HENRY PERL. 
With an Introduction by Mr. H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 


With 180 Full-page and Text Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by Ettore Tito and other celebrated 
Venetian Artists. 


In one handsome 4to vol., cloth extra, 28s, 
A Limited Number of Copies, in a superior binding, at 32s, 








FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


’ 

DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1895, Crown 8vo, over 1,000 
pages, Cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

“The contents are enlarged, more personal details are 

given, and the entire volume maintains its high standard 

as a valuable book of reference.””—Duily Telegraph. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. By S. T. 
PICKARD. With Steel Plate Engravings. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 18s. 

“ee As far as possible, Whittier is allowed to speak for 
himself, and many of his letters are charming in their 
shrewd, but artless, judgments of men and movements, 
whilst every now and then a touch of quiet humour 
brightens the record.””—The Standard, 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de REMUSAT 


1802-1808. With a Preface and Notes by her Grandson, 
PAUL DE REMUSAT, Senator. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and JOHN LILLIE, 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI. The Greatest 


of the Venetians. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
ROBERTSON, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Count Campello and 
Catholic Reform in Italy.’”’ With Illustrations and 
Facsimile Letter. Second Edition. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, 


M.P.: The Public Letters of. Collected and Edited, 
with a Memoir, by H. J. J. LEECH. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


STRANGE PAGES from FAMILY 


PAPERS. By T. F. THISELTON DYER, Author of 
“ The Ghost World,” &c, With 8 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS and 
FRAGRANT LEAVES. Interesting Associations 
gathered from many Sources, with Notes on their 
History and Utility. By DONALD McDONALD, 
Associate of the Royal Horticultural Scciety, With 
16 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
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LITERATURE. 


Speeches and Addresses of Edward Henry, 
XVth Earl of Derby, K.G. Selected and 
Edited by Sir T. H. Sanderson and 
E. 8. Roscoe, with a Prefatory Memoir 
by W. E. H. Lecky. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans. ) 

In a prefatory note by the editors, we 

are informed that ‘‘ the speeches contained 

in these volumes have been selected from 
those which Lord Derby delivered out of 

Parliament from his entrance into public 

life to his death” ; and that they ‘‘ are pub- 

lished by his widow, in the belief that Lord 

Derby’s observations and conclusions, the 

result of careful study, may still be of use 

to the country which in his lifetime it 
was his principal ambition to serve.’ The 
further fact is revealed that, while utter- 
ances of a purely party character are by no 
means excluded—especially in relation to 
such themes as the Eastern Question and 
Home Rule—the greater number of the 
speeches now published deal with ‘ what 
are popularly termed social subjects.” The 
claim of the editors that upon such topics as 
the latter ‘‘Lord Derby’s words are un- 
questionably valuable and suggestive,” will 
be readily conceded. It may also be ad- 
mitted that these gentlemen appear to have 
discharged their task of selection and 
arrangement with judicious care and skill. 

If there be a fault, it is that the 

collection is somewhat over-bulky; and a 

little more repression might perhaps have 

been exercised without detriment to the 
present utility or permanent value of the 
volumes. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the collection as it stands embodies in 

a thoroughly comprehensive fashion the 

methods and results of the late Lord Derby’s 

incisive and perspicacious talents as a 

political thinker. 

There is no attempt made to classify 
the speeches, which are wisely arranged in 
order of time, from 1854 to 1891, and which 
relate to all sorts of subjects, from indus- 
trial schools to the House of Lords, from 
the culture of fruit to the conduct of life, 
from Free Trade to Home Rule. Speeches 
on education, co-operation, coffee taverns, 
hospitals, and schools of art, penny banks, 
emigration, game laws, and the smoke 
nuisance, alternate with university addresses 
and party pronouncements. Whatever the 
theme, the speaker’s method of treatment 
is uniformly the same. From beginning to 
end he is the exponent of translucentcommon 
sense. He never tries to be original, only 
to be true. He tests everything by the 
criterion of experience and utility. He is 
little troubled by fine-spun ideals or enthu- 








siusms ; his social and political evangel is a | Liberal, the same essentially Whig temper 


Gospel of the Obvious. But none the less 
noteworthy are Lord Derby’s utterances on 
that account. In an age of social storm 
and stress like the present, it is something 
to meet with a thinker who, with high 
moral earnestness and reality of con- 
viction, discards all nostrums and deals 
with the problems that confront him with a 
calm and balanced lucidity which almost 
amounts to genius. His closing words to a 
deputation on the Eastern Question, in 1876, 
give the key to his whole method, whether 
as politician or social reformer : 


“Do not imagine that you can settle this 
Eastern question by merely saying what you 
wish to be done. The question is not what 
you wish to be done, but what, in the circum- 
stances, can be done” (i. 308). 

In his excellent Prefatory Memoir Mr. 
Lecky says that Lord Derby ‘hated 
rhetoric,” but that he ‘“‘ was a supreme 
master of terse, luminous, weighty, and 
accurate English.’”’ He constantly desider- 
ated ‘‘a perfectly accurate habit of thought 
and expression.” His theory was that 

“* you can say all you have got to say in a very 
few words, if you will think it over before- 
hand. It is not abundance of matter, it is 
want of preparation, want of exact thought, 
that makes diffuseness ” (i. 75). 

The speeches now published are model 
exemplifications of this sensible doctrine. 
As far removed from eloquence as from 
bathos, they represent in verbal expression 
that via media to which their author con- 
sistently adhered in political action. 

In the latter connexion Lord Derby’s 
career, though not illustrious, was certainly 
notable, and in certain ways exceptional. 
After thirty-two years’ service under the 
banner of Conservatism, during which he 
held cabinet rank as Colonial Secretary, as 
the first Secretary of State for India, and 
twice as Foreign Secretary, he broke away 
from his party on the Eastern Question in 
1880, and, two years later, accepted office 
as Colonial Secretary under Mr. Gladstone. 
In 1882, the cleavage of parties consequent 
upon the Liberal Premier’s Home Rule 
proposals found Lord Derby again in the 
ranks of dissentients, and for the remainder 
of his life he was the leader of the Liberal 
Unionists in the House of Lords. His 
cautious, prudent, and coldly analytical 
temper of mind unfitted him for great 
eminence either as party protagonist or as 
constructive statesman. He was, however, 
an exceedingly capable, diligent, and con- 
scientious administrator ; and, as Mr. Lecky 
says, ‘“‘he probably saved every party with 
which he acted from many mistakes.” 


‘*He had a curious talent of making speeches 
with which everyone must agree, and which 
at the same time were never commonplace, 
Their secret lay in the habit of mind that led 
him to seek out the common grounds of prin- 
ciple or fact that underlie every controversy, 
aud which in the heat of the conflict the dis- 
putants had often failed to recognise ” (i. xiv.). 
It is remarkable how small a difference is 
observable, either in tone or fibre, between 
Lord Derby’s speeches before and after his 
party secession of 1880. - The fact is, that 
though he had previously called himself a 
Conservative, and was now designated a 





of mind and judgment animated him 
throughout. 

That so much of his career should 

have been devoted to the Foreign Office 
seems almost ironical. He cared little 
for foreign politics. He detested what he 
called ‘the sanguinary muddle of con- 
tinental diplomacy.” He was little less of 
a peace advocate than John Bright himself, 
hating Chauvinism as he hated rhetoric or 
Tory Democracy. At Huddersfield, in 1880, 
he said : 
“Do you think that Emperors, and Grand 
Dukes, and Archdukes, Field Marshals, and 
great personages of that sort really want the 
manufacturing industries of their empires to 
be developed ? Do you suppose it would suit 
them to have to do with an intelligent, keen- 
witted, critical, and well-to-do population such 
as inhabit the northern towns of England ? 
Depend upon it, they are not such fools; they 
know their business better. What they want 
is something quite different—a peasantry 
hungry enough at home to find the ordinary 
life of a private soldier rather agreeable than 
otherwise, and submissive enough to be ready 
to shoot their own brothers, if ordered, without 
asking why ” (ii. 35). 

To Lord Derby’s mind the ‘‘ Condition of 
the People Question” overshadowed all 
others, and politics was essentially that 
conglomerate of problems which deals with 
the establishment of right social arrange- 
ments. With the New Socialism he had 
no sympathy whatever. He was unable 
to take ‘‘a very rose-coloured view of 
what the future of society is going to be,” 
and believed it ‘‘ would differ very much 
less from the past than many sanguine and 
amiable people are apt to think.” At the 
same time he was among the first to insist 
that 
‘fone danger to which we are now exposed 
in that higher social state upon which England 
is entering is that of carrying into social 
science the idea, the maxim, which economically 
is true, but true only in the strict economical 
sense : namely, that the relations of employer 
and employed—of the poor and of the wealthy 
—can be regulated only by the principle of 
supply and demand. That is not morally true, 
and never can be” (i. 11). 


In a letter to Lord Shaftesbury, quoted by 
Mr. Lecky, he wrote : 


‘“* We are both public men deeply interested in 
the condition of the working class, and for my 
own part I would rather look back on services 
such as you have performed for that class than 
receive the highest honours in the employment 
of the state” (i. xvii). 

When, in 1881, he addressed the Annual 
Congress of Co-operative Societies at Leeds, 
he said : 

‘Tt is not in the language of idle flattery, but 
as the expression of a deliberate and sincere 
conviction, that I begin by telling you that the 
subject which brings this Congress together— 
the subject of co-operation—is, in my judg- 
ment, more important as regards the future of 
England than nine-tenths of those which are 
discussed in Parliament, and around which 
political controversies gather” (ii. 80). 

Little need be said to insist upon the 
value of such a body of speeches as is here 
collected. When more pretentious utter- 
ances on similar topics are forgotten, the 
student, the thinker, and the general reader 
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will alike be grateful for the opportunity of 
reference to the careful, penetrating, and 
clear-headed treatment of some of the 
most vexed questions in social ethics and 
economics thus afforded. Of the more 
strictly political deliverances this is not the 
place to say much ; but friend and foe will 
both admit that no stronger presentment of 
the Unionist case has been formulated than 
that contained in Lord Derby’s speeches on 
Home Rule. 

Lancashire has produced greater thinkers 
and statesmen than Lord Derby, but none 
of more ingenuous and single-minded devo- 
tion to the interests of his country. His 
character was marked by a strain of that 
‘‘ heroic simplicity’? which, in one of his 
addresses, he attributes to Lord Lawrence. 
As a politician, he would never sacrifice 
principle to party interest; as a social 
reformer, he never sought popularity at the 
cost of conviction; and throughout a long 
career of public service he strenuously and 
honourably devoted himself to the good of 
his fellow-men. 

Hinam TArrersatt, 








Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. With Letters 
and Leaves from their Journals. Com- 
piled and translated by M. A. Belloc and 
M. Shedlock. (Heinemann. ) 


Tue lengthy, valuable, and plain-spoken 
Journal of the De Goncourt brothers, the 
novelists and art-critics, as it originally 
appeared in French, contained (besides a 
good deal that was scarcely likely for any 
reason to interest English folk) not a little 
that was rough and unseemly, as English 
notions go. The two young ladies upon 
whom has fallen the task of compiling, 
abridging, and translating have removed 
all this for us, so that there remains that 
only which even a man may read. In what 
we cannot help considering to have been 
almost an excess of zeal in our interests, 
they have bowdlerised the original to such 
an extent that from several stories the point 
is, we consider, removed, and the signifi- 
cance of what is left hard to discover, But 
the effort was well meant; and, speaking 
seriously, the presentation of the volumes 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. The trans- 
lation is intelligent, if not very finished: it 
needs, of course, an original writer of some 
mark to give to a translation (whoever in 
the first place makes it) the cachet of true 
literature—the ease and vigour of a piece 
of work which shall not suggest that it is 
translation at all. But, on the whole, the 
Journal of the De Goncourts has been well 
handled by its English sponsors. I make 
my compliments to Miss Belloc and Miss 
Shedlock, and proceed to read without fear. 

The position of the De Goncourts in 
fiction and art-criticism is peculiar, and is 
due in some measure to the period of their 
birth. They saw the last of the romanticists; 
they were themselves among the very first 
of realists (I use the words for convenience, 
not granting all that the employment of 
such labels might suppose); and one of 
them has survived to find that, whatever be 
his personal success, realism, at least in the 
cruder forms of it, has come to be discredited 
and démodé. In England, as we know, it 





is the refuge of women without talent, and 
of men without patience to wait for the 
recognition that comes (and goes) more 
quickly by the presentation of the sen- 
sational than by the presentation of the 
excellent. In one of the later of Edmond 
de Goncourt’s books, in Za Fille Elisa— 
which our young ladies very discreetly tell 
us may be compared, in some respects, with 
Nana—there is perceptible, I cannot help 
feeling, a certain dependence on the realism 
that is only ugly. Of poetic realism—the 
only realism that I care for, the realism 
that we may find in Z’ Assommoir and in the 
Page @ Amour, though not, indeed, in Nana— 
there is in La Fille Elisa scarcely a trace. 
Yet of such higher realism Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt were certainly not in- 
capable: Seur Philoméne and Renée Mauperin 
witness to that. 

In art-criticism, quite as much as in 
novel-writing, the De Goncourts have been 
‘“‘path-breakers.” They have initiated 
methods, they have led fashions; and this 
notwithstanding (or shall I say perhaps 
because of ?) their employment of a French 
scarcely more faultless than the French of 
the great Balzac; often just as much laboured 
over, and sometimes reaching, only with 
obvious difficulty, the mot juste—the epithet 
which is priceless, as long as it does not seem 
to have been paid for. But in art-criticism, 
alike when their style has been perfect and 
when their style has been charming, the 
De Goncourts have been on the side of 
sanity. They have been able to appreciate 
the relatively modern, the actually modern 
even, without extolling the ugly—without 
an unmixed eulogy of that strong character- 
isation which to some seems incompatible 
with the research of beauty. And from 
one very English affectation, the De Gon- 
courts have not unnaturally been wholly 
free—they have never endeavoured to per- 
suade themselves that salvation is to be 
found in, or culture proved by, a minute 
study of the Italian Primitive; they have 
never for a moment assumed, by the collec- 
tions they have made, or by the articles 
and books they have written, that in reach- 
ing the fourteenth century we have gained 
the point with which is our most natural 
concern. ‘Too serious to be occupied wholly 
with the contemporary, too wise to be en- 
trapped by the fads of the moment, they 
are without the prejudices of the academic 
and the mediaeval: they put in its right 
place the exquisite and brilliant art of 
Watteau and Latour, of Gainsborough and 
Moreau. 

I wanted to define a little, for simply 
English readers, what the De Goncourts 
were, before (leaving their good criticism of 
art, for the most part, and leaving their 
interesting and highly individual novels) I 
went on to dip just here and there in the 
pages of their Journal, occupied less with 
the discussion of themselves than with the 
record of what they thought, what they 
actually experienced, and what was said 
in their presence, or in the presence of 
one of them, during thirty or forty years, 
by their not less distinguished comrades 
and acquaintances: 

Among the gods of their early idolatry 
was the caricaturist Gavarni, of whom in 





course of time they made an elaborate 
study, producing the best known and most 
authoritative book upon his powerful, clever, 
pungent, sometimes bitter work. 


““We asked Gavarni to-day whether he had 
ever understood a woman. He answered, 
‘Woman is quite impenetrable: not because 
she is deep, but because she is hollow.’ ” 


Gustave Flaubert, in their earlier time, 
like Alphonse Daudet in their later, was a 
familiar friend of the two brothers; and it 
is Jules who records, in an interesting, very 
thoughtful page of the Journal, his im- 
pression—one may say the impression of 
both of them—about the book which 
followed Madame Bovary : 


‘* Madame Bovary I admired without reserve. 
Salammbo does not come up to what I expected 
of Flaubert. The personality of the author, 
so well concealed in Madame Bovary, is here 
only too clearly marked, and asserts itself in 
bombastic and melodramatic fashion; the 
colouring is too heavy, and the style too florid. 
The effort is stupendous, the patience infinite ; 
and though I criticise the work, I most fully 
appreciate the remarkable talent displayed by 
the author ; but I fail to find in the book touches 
which reveal, as it were for a moment, the soul 
of a nation which has passed away. As regards 
the moral and historical reconstitution of a 
past epoch, our good Flaubert deceives himself. 
The words he puts into the mouths of his 
characters merely express the ordinary generous 
sentiments of humanity, and not anything 
peculiar to the Carthaginian populace.” 

In another chapter we find a record of 
what Sainte-Beuve said to them about their 
own Seur Philoméne and realism. He main- 
tained that literary work of any value must 
be based upon the study of nature. 

‘‘He seriously doubts whether the Ancients 
really set so much store by that ‘ideal,’ which 
is now so much in vogue... he maintains 
rather that their works tended most distinctly 
towards realism, only th.t their reality was 
finer than ours.” 


They tell us, on the authority of Théophile 
Gautier, that ‘“‘ Balzac abhorred music.” 
“Théo” did, we know. To him is generally 
attributed the saying that music is the most 
= gy noise of which he had cognisance. 
Balzac did not himself thoroughly under- 
stand it; but he was deeply interested in 
it; he treated it most sympathetically ; he 
got, so it is said, a learned German to help 
him to deal with it elaborately, and not a 
little pleased, it may be remembered, was 
he with the result. Had any writer of 
fiction, before Balzac, ever analysed any 
musical composition with half the thorough- 
ness with which, in one of his shorter stories, 
Balzac analysed ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” and all 
the method of Meyerbeer? And Meyerbeer, 
it is worth noting, was, in the Paris of 
Balzac’s day—just half a century ago— 
almost the Wagner of that place and time. 
He was an innovator scarcely less discussed. 

The reader of Germinie Lacerteux—not the 
least powerful, though certainly one of the 
most sordid of the De Goncourt novels— 
may be interested in learning, what the 
Journal tells him in full, that the original 
of that unhappy creature was their old 
trusted servant Rose. Rose was apparently 
devoted to them. They returned her devo- 
tion. When she was very ill, and it became 
absolutely necessary that she should repair 
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to the Hospital, she went there in a cab, 
leaning on the shoulder of one of the two 
brothers. She did not long survive; and, 
at her death, a hundred discreditable things 
leaked out about her. It was an experience 
which the De Goncourts felt keenly; and 
in Germinie Lacerteux—which, since it is a 
work of art, owes of necessity something 
to imagination—it is on the whole accurately, 
and certainly tenderly, dealt with. 

Of several of the famous talks “ chez 
Magny ”’—that Restaurant has just now 
ceased to be—there is abundant record. 
Taine and Sainte-Beuve could not agree 
about Victor Hugo. Sainte-Beuve pro- 
fessed to owe everything to him. ‘‘ The 
Globe staff used to call him a barbarian,” 
he said; ‘well, all that I have done, 
he made me do it.” Paul de Saint- 
Victor assented, ‘‘ Yes, we are all his 
disciples.” Then Taine, it seems, accounted 
for the enthusiasm : ‘‘ The factis, that what 
you call poetry nowadays means describing 
a belfry orasky. Now I do not call that 
poetry. I call it painting.” 

And here—though, of course, one might 
quote indefinitely and scarcely charge one’s 
self with dulness—here I take leave of this 
interesting chronicle of two most interesting 
lives. The life of Jules, by reason of his 
temperament, was one of feverish activity. 
He died—a young man, still—a few months 
before the Franco-Prussian War. Edmond, 
the elder—calmer by nature; an admirable 
writer, yet not continuously addicted to his 
literary work ; profiting rather, as he himself 
tells us, by his instincts of a “‘ collector ”— 
Edmond survives, and, a picturesque and 
kindly and energetic figure, is scarcely old 
at this day. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








“Tue Oxrorp Danrs.”—TZutte le Opere di 
Dante Alighieri. Nuovamente rivedute 
nel testo da Dr. E. Moore. (Oxford: 
nella Stamperia dell’ Universita. ) 


CLEARLY, this is not a work for beginners. 
It is designed rather for feet-on-the-fender 
scholars, lovers of Dante, whose love has 
grown old without growing cold; and to 
them it comes as a challenge. On opening 
this book our thoughts were carried back, 
some ten or twelve years, to a certain June 
day when first the glories of the New Schools 
flashed on us, and we sat, amid a crowd of 
aspirants, at a little table where were paper 
and ink and pens. It was the season of 
Moderations, and before us lay—the text. 
Here and there were words in italics, or 
words underlined, and it was in regard to 
these especially that we were expected to 
bring out of our treasure things new and 
old. Years roll by; our feet no longer 
tread “the stream-like windings of that 
glorious street” ; and we are inclined almost 
to sigh for one golden hour of Moderations, 
that we may enjoy anew the sensations of 
hope and expectancy that marked that stage 
of our career. And lo, as Virgil says of 
the pigs, a miracle! The hand of Time is 
put back; weare undergraduates once more. 
True, there is no visual italicising, nor 
underlining, in Dr. Moore’s edition of 
Dante, but _mental italicising there is— 
lank misgiving or tantalising doubt at 





each familiar crux. Yet in all things there 
are compensations; and the lumber of 
notes, both instructive and obstructive, being 
cleared away, we are free, if we choose, to 
commune with the master himself, un- 
hindered. 

The production of so convenient a work, 
which a man might almost carry in his 
pocket when he goes a-fishing, is in itself no 
small subject for congratulation ; but, com- 
pared with the other advantages, this is a 
mere item. And, first, let us observe that 
in these pages are to be found, not only 
those writings which are of undoubted 
authenticity, but all such compositions as 
are attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the 
subtle Alighieri. Even the Quaestio de 
Aqua et Terra, which, in an uncritical age, 
but otherwise quite unaccountably, was 
foisted on the poet of the Commedia, is re- 
received into this hospitable volume; and, 
not far off, the ten Latin Epistles, as demure 
and undisturbed as though no question had 
ever been raised concerning their paternity. 
Only one of the Epistles assigned to Dante 
is wanting—that written in vernacular, 
which has been rendered up to general in- 
credulity. This, it should be said, is the 
sole omission. The Credo, the Sette Salme, 
and other pious efforts, though stigmatised 
as robaccia, have been retained. 

Turning to the larger and more important 
works, we must express our genuine satis- 
faction with what has been done. The text 
has been thoroughly revised, and may be 
said to represent the latest results of that 
accurate scholarship which has been 
focussed on these Middle Age master- 

ieces for at least three decades. In this 

appy restoration Dr. Moore has played no 
passive part; on the contrary, he has con- 
tributed as fully and ably as any to its 
successful realisation. In his Textual 
Criticism of the Divina Commedia he gave 
ample proof of his interest in, and aptitude 
for, this difficult task; and in the volume 
before us he has carried his labours to 
their legitimate conclusion. Of course, we 
do not say that nothing has been left to be 
done ; but we affirm without hesitation that 
the appearance of this work constitutes a 
‘‘moment” in the history of exact scholar- 
ship. Believing this to be the case, we are 
= that Dr. Moore has presented his intro- 

uction, title-page, table of contents, &c., in 
Italian: in short, has given us an Italian 
book. This excellent thought will render 
his edition easy of consultation for students 
of Dante in all parts of the world. 

The text adopted in the Vita Nuova and 
De Monarchia is that of Witte; and the 
same remark holds good, in a large measure, 
of the Commedia also, but here Dr. Moore 
has allowed himself « freer hand. For this 
two reasons may be assigned. It was not 
only that the Oxford scholar had already 
paid special attention to this part of his 
subject; but Witte had, as he confesses, 
voluntarily subjected himself to certain 
limitations—to the support, indeed, of only 
four codices—which, on various occasions, 
caused him to violate his own sense of what 
was likely to be the true reading. Thirty- 
two years have elapsed since this great and 
(may we say it?) epoch-making edition 
appeared, and these years have witnessed 





the epiphany of many more variants than 
were then known. This circumstance im- 
posed a new obligation on the conscientious 
editor, and, while not lightening his labours, 
inspired him with the hope of amending in 
final form divers passages which it is the 
prayer of all readers of the Commedia are 
corrupt. 

It is on the text of the Convito, however, 
that Dr. Moore has brought his critical 
faculty to bear most effectually. This text 
was in a state to make any person of 
ordinary sensibility weep, while the auda- 
city of sundry editors, far from improving 
matters, had resulted in something like a 
rifacimento. Now this, bootless to say, it is 
not the function of editors to bring about: 
we do not want a rifacimento ; and Dr. Moore 
very properly rebukes the misplaced in- 
genuity, the conjectural riot and excess of 
Giuliani, and even the revered Witte does 
not escape a modified censure. 

Dr. Moore’s own methods reflect nothing 
of this unchartered subjectivity. Although 
placed at some disadvantage as a resident 
in England, he has sought to guide himself 
by the light of existing MSS., and princi- 
pally of two codices which were constantly 
at his disposal. Of these codices one, dated 
1463 or 1493, is in his own possession ; 
the other, the property of the Bodleian 
Library, is apparently more recent. These 
MSS. do not seem to exhibit any close 
affinity, and, in Dr. Moore’s opinion, belong 
to distinct families. This supposition, if 
correct, lends extreme importance to their 
comparison ; and when it is added that a 
further collation has been made with the 
critical notes of previous editors, it will be 
seen that the text has been reconstructed 
out of solid materials. And Dr. Moore’s 
mode of dealing with them has been ex- 
emplary. Now and again he has permitted 
himself to fill an obvious gap—e.g., by 
inserting ‘‘e” or ‘o” where it may have 
fallen out through the influence of an 
adjoining word. Otherwise it is very seldom 
that he has quitted his authorities, and 
then only when by a slight change a 
passage, unintelligible before, might be 
made to yield sense. 

For the minor works the text of Fraticelli 
has generally been found sufficient, but in 
a form corrected and amended by Dr. 
Moore. In the De Vulgari Eloquio, for 
instance, the codex of Grenoble, and the 
critical notes of Dr. Prompt which accom- 

anied its reproduction in facsimile, have 
Comp utilised for this purpose. 

The Canzoniere has been made over to Mr. 
York Powell, who has not only improved 
the text of Fraticelli, but re-arranged the 
order of the compositions. While some- 
what averse from unnecessary changes in 
this respect, we have sufficient faith in Mr. 
Powell’s judgment and experience to believe 
that he has acted discreetly. Lastly, we 
have a very full index, compiled by that well- 
known scholar, Mr. Paget Toynbee. The 
labour this must have cost, can be best 
appreciated by those who have undertaken 
similar tasks themselves; and it speaks 
volumes for Mr. Toynbee’s disinterested 
love of Dante that he has persevered with 
this admirable means of reference. We 
shall be much surprised if this valuable 
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work, produced with all the art for which 
the Clarendon Press is famous, does not 
give a fresh impetus to the study of Dante, 
the circle of whose adherents has, we are 
pleased to think, of late years been con- 
tinually extending. 

¥F, J. Syetu. 








Asiatic Neighbours. By 8S. 8. Thorburn, 
Bengal Civil Service. (Blackwoods. ) 


Mr Tuorsvrn comes before the public this 
time as a reformed character. In his un- 
regenerate youth he held views concerning 
the Central Asian question which, he now 
admits, were hasty, presumptuous, and 
dogmatic. He has since invested himself 
with a new set of opinions, and, with the 
laudable object of encouraging the Govern- 
ment of the day, hastens to make them 
known. The circumstances of his conver- 
sion, however, are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. This momentous event took place 
two years ago. He had then served as a 
civil officer in the Punjab for three and 
twenty years; and the fact that all this 
while he was hopelessly astray, though he 
had fairly good opportunities, may perhaps 
lead some people to doubt his intelligence. 
In 1892, he tells us, it occurred to him that 
it would be as well to read up the subject 
in such books as are accessible to everyone. 
He did not, however, make use of confiden- 
tial or official papers, because this, he 
explains, would have entailed further delay. 
It may, therefore, reasonably be asked 
whether, in the first place, there is any 
chance of a further modification of his 
opinions whenever he extends his studies, 
and, secondly, whether the result of his in- 
complete inquiry — without confidential 
documents it must needs be incomplete—is 
likely to be of real servico either to the 
Government or the world at large. 
Whether Mr. Thorburn will learn more 
yet, as he grows older, is a mystery of the 
future ; but he is still disposed to be dog- 
matic. He describes Lord Auckland as a 
‘weak, inexperienced man, entirely in the 
hands of an ambitious Simla ring of in- 
terested Russophobists.” He adds, “ The 
thought of being handed down in history 
glamoured Lord Auckland’s better judg- 
ment.” But it will be better to wait for 
what Sir Auckland Colvin has to say on 
this subject in his forthcoming Life of John 
Colvin. Lord Lytton, Mr. Thorburn writes, 
would not listen to reason, and ran risks 
merely for the sake of his party. Here, 
surely, we have the dogmatic. The well- 
known essays of the late J. W. Wyllie 
were written, Mr. Thorburn declares, “ with 
the ignorant confidence of the young secre- 
tariat lion.” Nine-tenths of his readers 
—— do not know what a secretariat 
ion is; but it is obvious that the phrase 
conveys no compliment. Curiously enough, 
however, Mr. Thorburn goes on to say : 
**In a series of exhaustive essays he ( Wyllie] 
examined with strict impartiality the argu- 
ments advanced by both quietists and alarmists, 
and gave his own reasons for preferring the 
policy advocated by the former. These (? which) 
arguments, though mostly written twenty-five 
years ago... are still so admirably pertinent 


How it happened that an ignorant person 
could write exhaustive essays full of ad- 
mirably pertinent arguments, I fail to 
understand. It may perhaps be imagined 
that Mr. Thorburn is indulging himself in 
some obscure form of sarcasm; but the 
more plausible explanation is that the 
convert of 1892 is still wavering. This 
unfortunate tendency may be discerned in 
other passages. Indeed, it would not be 
difficult to re-write the book in the form of 
a dialogue between the hasty and pre- 
sumptuous Mr. Thorburn of a decade back, 
and the more deliberate, one may hope 
wiser, Mr. Thorburn of to-day, with a mind 
matured by the perusal of books, parlia- 
mentary papers, aud even magazine articles. 
In the chapter headed ‘‘ The Difficulties of 
a Great Adventure,” the author takes con- 
siderable pains to show that it would be a 
very risky thing for Russia to seize Herat 
and occupy Balkh. Her troops in Central 
Asia, we are informed, barely suffice to 
garrison the important strategic points 
within her frontier. Mr. Thorburn writes : 
‘The garrison [of the Transcaspian] is evi- 
dently barely sufficient to overawe Turkomania 
and Northern Persia, protect the Transcaspian, 
and keep communications open with Turkestan. 
To employ any part of such a weak garrison 
without reinforcements from Europe or the 
Caucasus on an external adventure—e.g., a 
coup de main on Herat—would be a risky 
operation. So hazardous would it be, that we 
may feel confident that before such a project 
is attempted Russia’s Transcaspian forces will 
be materially augmented.” 

Is Mr. Thorburn an Irishman, by the 
way, that he should say Russia will not 
attack Herat with the present means at 
her disposal, until those means have been 
increased? ‘‘ You cannot make bricks with- 
out straw until you have obtained the 
straw ” is not a saying of the wise. How- 
ever, one can guess what he means. He 
goes on to prove that it would be equally 
difficult to spare troops from Russian 
Turkestan, and the whole argument is thus 
summed up : 

‘* We may assume that, until Russia consolidates 
her position in Central Asia by railway extension, 
road-making, and the improvement of her 
communications with her European bases, she 
is in no position to seize Herat or occupy 
Afghan-Turkestan, except on the improbable 
hypothesis that such action would not involve 
her in a war with Great Britain.” 

Here spoke the unregenerate Mr. Thorburn. 
Four pages later on the converted Mr. 
Thorburn intervenes with the remark that 
‘a political conjuncture might arise at any 
time which might induce Russia to occupy 
Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif {that is, Herat 
and Balkh or Afghan-Turkestan |, and there 
await developments.” Elsewhere he talks 
as if the improbable hypothesis were quite 
a possible hypothesis. ‘‘ When Russia makes 
the move, England will certainly bluster, 
and may ultimately fight.” There isa wide 
difference between “ may fight” and “ must 
fight.” 

Nor when we pass from conjecture to 
matters of fact is Mr. Thorburn invariably 
a safe guide. Speaking of the much-talked- 
of Anglo-Russian agreement of 1873, he 
writes : 





that some are reproduced here.” 


‘So indifferent was England to the whole 





subject that, in 1873, when the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan was determined by 
an Anglo-Russian agreement, Russia’s title to 
almost the whole Pamir region was conceded 
by a careless mistake.” 


The boundary to was the boun 

of Afghanistan ; and in 1875 Lord Salisbury 
pointed out, in the most emphatic way, that 
the agreement did not leave Russia full 
liberty of action over all the territory situate 
between the Russian frontier and Afghan- 
istan. A few lines lower down Mr. Thor- 
burn states that the Murghabi is “‘ the river 
of largest volume in the Pamirs, and, per- 
haps, on that ground to be regarded as the 
true main stream of the Oxus.” This is a 
question which wus very carefully examined 
by Mr. Curzon, in a letter printed by the 
Times nearly a twelvemonth ago. The 
Panja into which the Murghabi flows has a 
greater volume than the Murghabi, except 
in the months of June and July. It is 
wider during three-quarters of the year, and 
is always both deeper and swifter. Mr. 
Curzon’s authorities are unassailable ; and 
it follows that Mr. Thorburn, on a point of 
great interest if not importance, is mis- 
informed. In regard to Badakshan, he says 
that previous to 1859 “its connexion had 
been more close with Bokhara or Khokand 
than with Kabul.” Badakshan, how- 
ever, was conquered in 1765 by the 
Afghan Ahmed Shah. For a considerable 
time, too, it was nominally subject to the 
Moghul Emperors of Delhi. Concerning 
the maps which have been drawn to illus- 
trate this work, I should like to know why 
the cartographer gives a vast bend to the 
Panja river below Kila Wamar. This is a 
piece of fictitious geography long since ex- 
ploded, as may be seen from a note com- 
municated to the Royal Geographical Society 
by General Walker in May, 1884. 

On the whole, I am not sure that Mr. 
Thorburn’s book will help materially, as he 
hopes it will, ‘‘to the formation of a clear, 
decided, and well-informed public opinion.” 
And yet there is much in it that a to 
demand the serious notice of the Govern- 
ment. The author’s observations on our 
dealings with frontier tribes, on the danger 
of over-legislation, and on other defects of 
British ah, point to a state of things which 
is far from satisfactory. On the other hand, 
we must not too hastily conclude that the 
Indian Government is neglectful of its duty, 
merely because the Commissioner of Rawul- 

indi thinks so, or because he talks like a 
ady novelist of ‘the Frankenstein we are 
creating in India.” 

SrerHEN WHEELER. 








The Work of John Ruskin: its Influence 
upon Modern Thought and Life. By 
Charles Waldstein. (Methuen.) 


Few men of mark have been less criticised 
than Mr. Ruskin, which is a misfortune, for 
few, for proper appreciation, need criticism 
more. In his case eulogy, more or less 
indiscreet, and condemnation, more or less 
brutal—both based on insufficient know- 
ledge—have taken the place of analytical 
and comparative criticism. ‘‘ He who runs” 
may not read Mr. Ruskin’s works with 
advantage. The glittering rhetoric is too 
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fascinating, or the seeming extravagance of 
statement or doctrine is too exasperating, to 
enable the hasty or superficial student to 
judge wisely. Even careful students are 
liable to be biassed, according to some par- 
ticular ‘‘ ism ” of their own which they find 
is befriended or attacked. Only the fewest 
unite with the necessary understanding 
freedom from party ties and leanings. Dr. 
Waldstein is one of these. He has suc- 
ceeded where many have failed. He has 
brought to his subject the true spirit of the 
critic, analysing it with an open mind, and 
basing his convictions on honest thought. 
The product is a thing rarely to be met with 
in these days—a piece of genuine literary 
criticism. 

That we must accept Dr. Waldstein’s 

estimate of Mr. Ruskin and his work, does 
not necessarily follow. Some of his state- 
ments and deductions are at least ques- 
tionable. For example, take the statement 
he makes as to the function of science when 
discussing Mr. Ruskin’s views on art. Art 
— to Mr. Ruskin, says Dr. Wald- 
stein, ‘‘does not only deal with truths of 
aspect, but its main function is to discover 
truths of essence.” This, he thinks, is fair 
neither to science nor to art, and he 
proceeds : 
“Science is chiefly concerned with truths of 
essence, the inner constitution, causes of change, 
origin, future destiny of objects that lie below 
what can be actually perceived by the senses. 
Above all, the causes of existence and chai.ge 
are the true province of science ”’ (p. 44). 


Surely here Dr. Waldstein comes in colli- 
sion, not with Mr. Ruskin so much as with 
the men of science themselves. Science is 
concerned with truths, not “of essence,” 
but of order and arrangement; not with 
“the causes of existence,’’ but with the 
sequence and relation of events in time 
and space; not with noumena, but with 
raga og not with why, but with 

w. The man of science readily admits 
that, so far as he is concerned, causes 
lie in the region of the unknowable. 
Ultimate scientific ideas, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says, “are all representative of 
ideas that cannot be comprehended,” and 
the man of science ‘‘more than any other 
truly knows that, in its ultimate essence, 
nothing can be known” (First Principles, 
pp. 66, 67). Misapprehending the function 
of science, Dr. Waldotein has failed to make 
good his case against Mr. Ruskin’s attitude 
toward art. In other ways, his argument 
in this chapter is not displayed to advantage. 
It would have been more forcible if it had 
been condensed. As it is, the range of the 
discussion is too wide, while any direct 
application to the main subject is infre- 
quent. There should have been less abstract 
theory and more concrete criticism. Even 
if what Dr. Waldstein says is true, the way 
he says it is not convincing. Possibly, if 
Mr. Ruskin and he could come to an under- 
standing, their difference would not prove 
to be so great as appears. As it is, what 
Dr. Waldstein means by “truth” is 
certainly not what Mr. Ruskin means by 
it: so the discussion as to the relation of 
truth to art is rather futile. 

More satisfactory is Dr. Waldstein’s treat- 
ment of ‘‘ Ruskin on Social Questions ” ; for 





it is free from the faults of form just noted, 
and exhibits an understanding sympathy— 
even where there is not agreement—which 
is not so manifest in the discussion on 
art. Dr. Waldstein is of opinion that Mr. 
Ruskin’s “strongest points and greatest 
achievements” are not to be found in “ the 
domain of the theory and criticism of art ’— 
a view of his life-work to which Mr. Ruskin 
would cordially assent. For, rightly or 
wrongly, Mr. Ruskin came to the conclusion 
that his truest service to mankind was to 
deliver the message contained in Unto this 
Last, in Time and Tide, and, more fiercely 
and ~ in Fors Clavigera. Unde- 
niably, the value of that message has been 
impaired by the overstatement of which 
Dr. Waldstein complains; but it must be 
remembered that Mr, Ruskin was concerned 
to attack the abuses of his time, prominent 
among which was the abuse of power and 
wealth by those who possessed them. Dr. 
Waldstein falls into the same error of over- 
statement, when he asserts that this defect 
in Mr. Ruskin’s teaching has been “ fatal 
to its influence.” No doubt it has lessened 
its influence, and been productive of results 
actually mischievous. I suppose Mr. 
Ruskin is partly responsible for the prevail- 
ing form of Socialism, although, really, its 
spirit and method are condemned by his 
teaching. Persons who never understood the 
essence of that teaching have taken his 
angry denunciation of the wealthy classes 
as their warrant for a policy which could 
only be abhorrent to him. It is an instance 
of ‘‘ the falsehood of extremes.” Now, Dr. 
Waldstein says, justly enough, ‘ we seem 
inclined to exaggerate the claims of morality, 
as our predecessors exaggerated the claims 
of utility.” It is even true, as he affirms, 
that ‘‘ the present altruistic wave of humani- 
tarianism, which we can trace in the lives 
of the good people among us, is unbalancing 
the lives of these earnest people, and may 
lead to justified reactions which will retard 
sane progress.” Mr. Ruskin may have 
helped to bring this to pass; but it is not a 
fulfilment of his principles. It is a fault of 
his too impetuous statement. of partial 
truths. Yet, it might be asked, could a 
mode less impetuous have had any effect at 
all? Moreover, if Mr. Ruskin’s influence, 
greatly for good, has been somewhat for 
evil also, he must not be held responsible 
for all the vagaries which unintelligent 
persons, self-constituted as his disciples, 
choose to perform in his name. 

Qne aspect of Mr. Ruskin’s work Dr. 
Waldstein has not touched upon—its per- 
sonal influence. Possibly his most im- 
portant function will prove to be, not that of 
the critic of art, or the great writer, or the 
social reformer, but of “the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit.” 
For, approached rightly—that is both 
reverently and, as I have said, critically— 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings stimulate the moral 
sentiment as few others can. 

Watrer Lewin. 











NEW NOVELS. 


A Child of the Age. By Francis Adams. 
(John Lane.) 


An Altar of Earth. 
(Heinemann. ) 


By Thymol Monk. 


Majesty. By Louis Couperus. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
The Wish. By Hermann Sudermann. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


Melting Snows. By Prince Schoenaich- 


Carolath. (Nimmo.) 
Candiduccia. By the Marchesa Theodoli. 
In 2 vols. (legen Paul & Co.) 


My Indian Summer. By the Princess Altieri. 
(A. & CO. Black.) 


The Pilgrims. By W. Carlton Dawe. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Red Earth. By Morley Roberts. (Lawrence 
& Bullen.) 


Nuggets in the Devil’s Punch Bowl. By 
ndrew Robertson. (Longmans. ) 


The Burial of the Guns, §c. By J. Nelson 
Page. (Ward Lock & Oo.) 


Husband and Brothr. By Katharine St. 
John Conway. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Or the twelve books on my list, five are by 
foreign writers, four by Australian, and one 
by an American. The cry of ‘‘ L’Invasion 
des Barbares!” must now be shifted from 
Paris to London. Of this cosmopolitan 
fiction, of which we have now so much, this 
is not the occasion to speak; but I may 
state that, while there is always a welcome 
for what is of exceptional excellence, there 
is less need now than ever for translations 
of foreign writings which are merely good 
of their kind, much less for English versions 
of books which are second-rate or even 
worthless in the original. The other day I 
looked at a collection of about thirty recent 
translations, mostly of French books, of 
which there was not a single volume which 
justified its existence. 


English or foreign, there is no work 
among those now before me which is so 
original as that of the late Francis Adams. 
A Child of the Age was intended as a pre- 
lude to a series of books, which should 
cohere on one broad, general motive. 
Masterpieces, Adams hoped and believed, 
they were to be. A Child of the Age is cer- 
tainly not a masterpiece; it has not even 
just escaped that rank. Only the most ill- 

alanced judgment could claim such pre- 
eminence forit. At most, itis original, moving, 
often fascinating: a great deal, no doubt, 
but not all that is needful. Itis also written 
in a disconnected, sometimes slovenly, and 
often grotesque fashion: and the “blind 
hysterics” of this particular Child of the 
Age are as tiresome and unconvincing as 
those of the much abused Tennysonian Celt. 
The method of Francis Adams in this 
strange book is that of a realist, who has 
reached the extreme of impressionism. If 
the story had been written with more 
reserve: that is, if the author had more 
firmly held the reins of his emotion, the 
result would have been much more impres- 
sive. In Francis Adams we have a belated 
member of the Spasmodic school, ready at 
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any page to go one better than Dobell or 
Alexander Smith. At times he tells, in 
gasps and sobs and pantings, what re- 
strained prose would convey with far 
keener and more profound effect. But 
there are passages, episodes, one or two 
whole chapters, which ;prove that Francis 
Adams was a writer of remarkable achieve- 
ment as well as of altogether exceptional 
promise. The drawback to the book is its 
author’s evident belief in the fineness of 
his hero’s nature. But in actual life 
Leicester would be an intolerable person : 
insanely arrogant, exquisitely sentimental, 
and selfish almost to the extreme of brutality. 
If this is the new wine of the age, it leaves 
a bad flavour on the palate. Perhaps, 
however, Francis Adams did consciously 
imagine Leicester not merely as a brooding 
phantasist, but also as an ill-bred and 
selfish youth, redeemed by several brilliant 
qualities, and once or twice a noble trait. 
No one who reads this latest addition to 
the ‘‘ Keynotes” series will fail to appre- 
ciate the truth and delicacy of the portraiture 
of Rosy, the young girl who gives all to 
Bertram Leicester in exchange for his fugi- 
tive passion. The chapter in which is 
described the finale of their drama is a 
strongly realised and moving piece of 
writing. 

An Altar of Farth is written with bright- 
ness and skill. It turns upon a motive which 
would spell shipwreck to most novelists— 
that of the voluntary prostitution of a pure 
woman for what seems to her an adequate, 
nay an imperative, good for others. But the 
writer’s imagination has not passed through 
the flame, it has merely been warmed, 
otherwise Thymol Monk’s tale would be, 
instead of a clever and often effective story, a 
book to ponder over and to remember. As 
it is, the person who could write the penul- 
timate chapter shows warrant for the belief 
that he will yet produce the fine work which 
An Altar of Earth has just missed being. 


Louis Couperus, the ‘ Sensitist,” is one 
of the ablest of the young Hollanders. 
Hitherto, however, his affectations and his 
morbid treatment of morbid themes have 
obscured his genuine talent. Zvstasy was 
a subtle and clever study, but JMaesty is 
better. It is of the class of novels of which 
M. Alphonse Daudet’s Rois en Evil is the 
foremost example. Though it is impos- 
sible not to see Russia, and the rulers 
of Russia, in the background, we need 
not be too exigent in the quest of parallels. 
Quite apart from any fitting of the cap, the 
story should be read for its own sake. The 
character of Othomar, Crown Prince, and 
afterwards Orthomar XII., is drawn with 
searching insight and veracity. As I do 
not know Dutch, I cannot say whether the 
translation is wholly satisfactory ; but this 
English version, by Mr. A. Teixeira de 
Mattos and Mr. Ernest Dowson, reads ex- 
cellently. 


In The Wish Miss Lily Henkel shows 
herself not only a scholarly, but also a 
pleasing, translator. So far as I know, only 


one of Sudermann’s novels has before been 
translated into English—Vrau Sorge, which 
appeared under the literal title of ‘‘ Dame 
The ablest book of the famous 


‘are ” 
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German author is his second, Der 
Katzensteg, though some of his finest 
work is in the series of tales collectively 
called Geschwister (‘‘ Brothers and Sisters ’’). 
As a novelist, however, he is not so com- 
manding a figure as he is as a dramatist. 
Even Der Katzensteg, brilliant as it is, does 
not rank with ‘Die Ehre,” ‘ Sodom’s 
Ende,” and “ Heimat,” three plays which 
have won a continental reputation. Still, 
though Zhe Wish is not Sudermann’s master- 
piece, it is a stronger and more interesting 
tale than Frau Sorye, and should find man 


readers. Most of these will doubtless 
enjoy Mrs. Elizabeth Lee’s informing 
introduction. 


Perhaps the most competent among this 
group of translators is Miss Margaret 
Symonds, who has signally proved her 
capacity for this kind of work, in her 
excellent rendering of Prince Schoenuich- 
Carolath’s fine story. Melting Snows is a 
book which one would at once class with 
Bjérnsterne Bjirnson’s. It is refined, 
subtle in its very simplicity, and con- 
vincing. It is a study of temperament : 
this record of the evolution of an ungainly, 
commonplace, and in every way unattrac- 
tive youth into a poet and a passionate 
lover. Two slight sketches follow the 
story of Bent Sérenson—‘‘ The Queen of 
Thule” and ‘‘The Moth,” both of which 
are distinctive in touch and skilfully 
wrought. Miss Symonds is, generally, as 
correct in her English as she is graceful ; 
but, like more experienced writers, she 
comes to grief over the relativity of ‘‘ only.” 
For example, “‘ he on/y noticed that winter 
was drawing to a close by the fact that it 
was very cold in his bedroom.” 


Neither My Indian Summer nor Candi- 
duccia is likely to attract much attention, 
though both are worth reading, and each 
has enough of local colour to please all who 
are familiar with Italian life. The story by 
the Princess Olga Cantacuzine Altieri, 
which Miss Agnes Euan-Smith has trans- 
lated creditably, is the better of the two in 
point of style and grip; but probably the 
pleasing discursiveness of the Marchesa 
Theodoli’s romance will appeal to a wider 
number of readers. Candiduccia is, in every 
respect, a marked advance, in both manner 
| innate interest, upon Under Pressure. I 
do not know “ Castel Rodiano”; but I am 
familiar with the little hill-towns of the 
Comarca di Roma, which are its counter- 

art, and can vouch for the fidelity of the 

archesa Theodoli’s local and individual 
sketches. The writer, if I am not mistaken, 
is an English lady, settled in her husband’s 
country : and so is not strictly one of my 
“ foreign contingent.” 


Of the three Australian volumes, distinctly 
the best is Mr. Morley Roberts’s Red Earth. 
The tales in this book are vivid, terse, and 
dramatic, and are free from that weary 
colonialism which handicaps so many books 
written in the Antipodes or by reminiscent 
Antipodeans. Mr. Andrew Robertson’s 
Nuggets makes a fairly good second. If a 
public still exist which can take pleasure 
in more tales of the Bush, let it gratify its 
appetite with these two books, by all means. 
But surely the time is come when the 
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boredom of these monotonously similar 
Australian stories must produce as definite 
a reaction as that which has already made 
the political novel and the romance of 
Green Erin become, if not mere memories, 
at least moribund. Zhe Pilgrims is as 
Australian as its companions in this list; 
but it is without the go of Mr. Andrew 
Robertson’s book, or the art of Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s. 


There is no one of the six stories in Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s Burial of the Guns 
good as his masterly ‘‘ Marse 
Chan.” But every one who has enjoyed 
the humour and pathos of Jn Ole Virginia 
will take pleasure in this fresh series of 
stories of ‘the rebel South.” The title- 
story, the secoud in this new collection, is 
unquestionably deserving of its distinction. 


Husband and Brother has for a sub-title 
‘‘A Few Chapters in a Woman’s Life of 
To-day.” ‘Too much girls,” as someone 
wrote recently, d propos of the woman-plays 
now occupying so much room on the London 
stage—‘‘too much girls” makes one sus- 
picious of books thus heralded. But Miss 
St. John Conway is clever and entertaining, 
and shows, besides, a genuine talent. No 
doubt she will, in good time, give us some- 
thing more thorough and more impressive, 
while not less deft and readable, than the 
two short tales in this latest addition to 
Arrowsmith’s shilling series. 

Wituiam Sarr. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Little Johannes. Translated from the Dutch of 
Frederik van Eeden by Clara Bell. With an in- 
troductory chapter by Andrew Lang. (Heine- 
mann.) Wearevery sorry forlittle Johannes, still 
sorrier for any little boy who has to go through 
similar experiences before he becomes a man. 
For this, we take it, is the meaning of this 
wondrous parable or allegory which, under the 
guise of a fairy tale, is presented to the British 
ublic ‘‘ with an introduction by Mr. Andrew 

ang.” We fear this introduction is but a 
“bait,” a “bush” to bring customers to a 
new importation of wine not suited to the 
ordinary palate. Mr. Lang talks pleasant!y of 
Miirchen and Homer, and the Ojibbeways, of La 
Fontaine and Apuleius and Thackeray, of Por- 
rault and Mme. D’Aulnoy and the Comte de 
Caylus, of Kingsley, of Lewis Carroll, and Dr. 
Macdonald; but he tells us nothing about 
Frederik van Eeden or Little Johannes. He 
even declines to criticise the story which he 
introduces to the English reader. It was 
scarcely to be expected or desired that he 
should perform the office of a critic as well as a 
sponsor; but yet we feel sure that many 
would like to know what he thinks of a 
tale that belongs to a class which, to 
judge from his preface, does not greatly 
attract him. If he can say of Kingsley’s 
Water-Babies that it is a ‘“‘fairy tale much 
too full of science, and of satire not very 
intelligible to children, and not always enter- 
taining to other people,” what would be his 
opinion of Little Johannes, in which, if there is 
not so much science, there is more metaphysics ; 
if not so much satire, much more discontent 
with the arrangements of the world? Taken 
merely as a story, it seems a mélange of the 
Water-Babies and Alice in Wonderland, of 
Hans Christian Andersen and Ibsen, and is 
well enough written to keep the attention 
alive. But, if we are not mistaken, all the 
strange adventures of little Johannes and his 
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numerous masters—Windekind, Wistik, Dr. 
Cypher, Pluizer, and the rest—have a deep 
symbolical meaning. Why did not Mr. Lang 
interpret it for us? for we confess that we are 
unable to read the riddle unaided. Only we 
seem to understand that ideal beauty and 
happiness are not to be attained in this world ; 
that all the guides to spiritual knowledge 
which we possess, including the Bible, are 
inadequate ; that the chief glory of life is to be 
a true man ; and that to accomplish this a child 
must go through a series of trials and dis- 
illusions and rackings of the mind and soul 
which would make him old before he is young. 
We are not certain that we are right even so 
far, and when we come to details our bewilder- 
ment is complete. Does the author mean that 
vivisection is to be condemned or praised ? 
Is Dr. Cypher a medical man or a school- 
master? If the latter, why does he attend 
little Johannes’ father in his last illness? If 
the former, why does he depute Pluizer to con- 
duct the post-mortem? Why does Death 
object so strongly to post-mortems? Surely 
it was unkind of Mr. Lang not to give us some 
key to this intellectual labyrinth. Altogether, 
Little Johannes is a book calculated to puzzle 
the heads of elders to little purpose and to 
send clever children crazy. 


The Whispering Winds and the Tales they Told. 
By Mary H. Debenham. (Blackie.) We wish 
the winds would tell us stories like these. It 
would be worth while to climb Primrose Hill, 
or even up to the giddy heights of Hampstead 
Heath in a bitter east wind, if we could only be 
sure of hearing such a sweet, sad, tender, and 
stirring story as that of Hilda Brave Heart, or 
even one that was half so good. But though 
this story is our favourite, the other winds have 
fine inventions and are well worth listening to. 
Thesouth wind told Miss Debenham a sweet story 
about Baby Benedetta who was stolen by the 
Watersprites in Lago Maggiore ; and the north 
wind filled her ear with wonder and delight as 
he revealed the strange history of Eva and 
Young Ronald; and the west wind with his 
tale of Humfrey and Hilary and their brave 
invasion of the domain of the Mist King 
showed equal ability as a raconteur. How Miss 
Debenham remembered all the winds told her 
isa puzzle; but there is no doubt that these 
stories are reported verbatim, just as they were 
spoken, and there is also no doubt that they 
are all quite true. If any one after reading 
them doubts that the tears of Chiara turned to 
pearls, or that Goody’s marigolds waked the 
sleepers in the Misty Land, he does not know 
what truth is. 


Betty: a Schoolgirl. By L. T. Meade. (W. 
& R. Chambers.) We do not believe that Mrs. 
St. Leger would have had such a governess as 
Mademoiselle, or that she would have placed 
her in charge of her school in her absence. Nor 
do we believe that she would have kept Made- 
moiselle for one single day after she had found 
out that she borrowed money from the pupils, 
and did not pay them. Weare also incredulous 
as to the conduct of Mademoiselle herself. She 
was, no doubt, not a person of high principle ; 
but she could scarcely have been so silly as to 
take the whole seven of her charges to a 
circus the first night after Mrs. St. Leger went 
away, and propose to let them all in at a back- 
door in order not to wake the servants. Nor 
would she have thought, for a moment, that 
she could change the poems of the girls, so 
that a stupid girl could get the prize without 
an immediate discovery. All the machinery of 
the story is, in fact,very poor ; but, nevertheless, 
the girls are well drawn, and, within certain 
limits, the ‘‘grown-ups” also. Lotty is an 
excellent character; and the story is told in such 
a lively and agreeable manner that, in spite 


of all defects, it will be read (and deserves to be | 


read also) with unflagging interest. 





Toby: his Experiences and Opinions. By | to probability, or rather, perhaps, to experience. 





Ascott R. Hope. (Innes.) We are afraid that | We all know boys who lord it over their sisters, 
the dog Toby has been tempted by the example | though they are nearly always in the wrong; 


of Marie Bashkirtseff to give to the world an 
account of his life without that self-respecting 
veil which should shroud the meaner details of 
the most candid autobiography. 
all a good dog, and his most creditable actions 
appear to have been instigated only by selfish 
motives. Perhaps more could not have been 
expected of a dog of no family in particular. 
We have heard of thorough-bred mongrels, but 
we doubt if Toby ranks even as high as that. 
His remarks upon mankind are ignorant, im- 
pertinent, and ungrateful. He is an idle and 
gluttonous dog, but he has one saving quality 
—he is amusing, especially in the account of his 
youth—and some allowance is to be made for 
him on account of his blighted affections. We 
may be too hard upon Toby; but, if so, his 
readers, who will probably be very numerous, 
will be able to correct our judgment. We are 
accustomed to treat with more than ordinary 
consideration the failings of literary men, and 
surely we should be still kinder to a literary 
dog who has got into ‘“‘The Dainty Book” 
series. 


Moonbeams and Brownies. By Roma White. 
(Innes.) Another of the ‘‘ Dainty Books” which 
will no doubt be welcome to many children. 
The author has much fancy and fun, but she 
allows them to run riot and gets dangerously 
near sheer nonsense at times. Perhaps this is a 
fault on the right side ; and certainly the stories 
which are provided for children too often want 
that light-hearted, irresponsible invention which 
young folks love. Whimsical, capricious, gro- 
tesque, Miss Roma White’s fancy is always bright 
and changeful, and never seems to tire. Nor do 
we think the attention of her young readers will 
easily tire either, as underneath the glittering 
surface there are many thoughts, sweet and 
merry, if sometimes rather mad. 


The Satellite, and Other Stories. By the Hon. 
Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen. (Innes.) Very 
nice stories are these, and we should find it 
difficult to arrange them in the order of their 
merit. On the whole we think ‘‘ The Satellite” 
deserves its priority, not perhaps on account of 
the story, for the incident of the fire is a little 
too strong—a gentler expedient would have 
sufficed to bring Victoria and Rosalie together 
—but the admirable way in which these two 
very different and typical natures are depicted 
makes this tale the strongest in the book. Yet 
“The Story of the Smite-Them-Hip-and- 
Thigh,” though also rather extravagant in some 
of its incidents, shows the same insight into the 
character of young people and a wilder humour; 
while ‘‘ Geof,” the third story, is perhaps more 
entirely delightful than either of its prede- 
cessors. As for ‘‘ Fraulein Schmidt,” the fourth 
and last, we shall leave it to recommend itself. 
We do not know that these tales show any dis- 
tinct advance in literary skill, for we remember 
some other delightful stories by the same author, 
which have much the same qualities and defects ; 
but there is no doubt that she has not fallen 
below her former level—and that is a high one 
—among living writers of children’s books. 


Messire. By Frances E. Crompton. (Innes.) 
These tales are pleasant ; but, on the whole, we 
are a little disappointed that the author of 
Master Bartlemy and The Gentle Heritage has 
not given us a greater treat this Christmas. 
We do not for a moment mean to say that 
Messire is not a very nice story, or that 
Brown’s devotion and death are not pathetic ; 
but we have been more moved by less artless 
stories, and cannot get rid of the impression 
that the tale is ‘‘made up.” ‘The Wayfairing 
of Gluck,” though more obviously an inven- 
tion, is more convincing and delightful. The 
third story, ‘‘ Pippo, Letty, and I,” is nearest 


He is not at | 





and we know also how the sisters submit, not 
only in childhood, but through life. Never- 
theless, we can scarcely forgive ‘‘ Letty and I,” 
for Pippo is such a very horrid little San. 

Five Stars in a Little Pool. By Edith 
Carrington. (Cassells.) These stories command 
our respect. They are pleasantly written, 
introduce us to many nice children, and their 
morals are unimpeachable. At the same time 
we have not a great admiration for a parent 
who sets his children special duties to perform 
in his absence, in order to give them an object 
lesson in the parable of the talents. We con- 
fess we sympathise more than we ought to do 
with the little boy who kept his seeds in his 
pocket and never cultivated his mignonette 
at all. The worst of it is that most of 
the healthy children who read the book will 
sympathise with him too, and think his 
estimable father a very stupid person. ‘Kind 
Nelly ” is better than ‘‘ The Little Gardeners,” 
but still weak. ‘The Stolen Peaches” is 
better still, and contains a delightful picture of 
a little girl named Mattie, but the notion of 
Aunt Mary keeping a h-stone set in silver 
in a secret drawer of her workbox to remind 
her for ever of a childish sin is surely a little 
morbid. We hope Miss Carrington will learn 
some day that,'if she wishes to fill the minds of 
her young readers with good principles, the 
best way is not to drive them in like nails. 


Topsys and Turvys. Number Il. By P. 8. 
Newell. (Fisher Unwin.) This Number IL. is 
very like Number I., published last year, and 
exhibits equal a in making a drawing- 
book something quite different when you turn 
it topsy-turvy. It will provoke probably much 
the same amount of merriment among youn 
people, especially those who have not enjoy 
Number I. We hope, however, that Mr. 
Newell will find some fresh device to exercise 
his inventive faculty next year, as this shows 
some signs of getting threadbare. 


Banshee Castle. By Rosa Mulholland. 
(Blackie.) This is a charming gift-book for 
girls. Lord Tyrowen, an Irish peer, marries 
three times. By his first wife he has a son, 
who quarrels with his father, and disappears in 
America; by his second wife he has three 
daughters, whom he leaves unprovided for. 
Their mother’s old governess, Mrs. Annesley, 
sinks her savings in an annuity, and supports 
the three motherless girls, apparently even 
during their father’s lifetime. After his death 
Mrs. Annesley, with her three young charges, 
lives in Banshee Castle, which stands in a 
remote part of Connaught. Here they make 
the acquaintance of the family of a Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, a very wealthy American. The 
eldest Miss Tyrcor nell not unnaturally becomes 


engaged to young Mr. Kirkpatrick; and 
now young Lord Tyrowen appears on the 
scene, and tells the girls that he ‘will 


be a true and loyal brother to them.” Mrs. 
Annesley (‘‘Granny” as the girls call her) 
becomes very anxious about the style of 
living introduced by the new master of 
Banshee Castle; and, remembering what the 
family solicitor has told her, that young Lord 
Tyrowen would only have an income of £200 a 
year of his own, she begins to fear that Hugh 
(like his fathers before him) is a wastrel. The 
girls, however, are very happy with their 
newly found brother, when, in the midst of 
their preparations for Christmas festivities, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick arrives from America, where he 
had known young Lord Tyrowen when he 
was dying of consumption. He congratu- 
lates him on his recovery; but Lord 
poco replies that he never had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr, Kirkpatrick before. e con- 
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sequence is that, when the two gentlemen are | hood. ‘‘ Pluck,” for instance, is jast what 


left alone, Mr. Kirkpatrick s his host, 
‘* Have you, or pad not, a right to the title 
you assume of Lord Tyrowen?” 


to know how tbis question was answered. 
Banshee Castle has many merits besides that of 
a well-construcied plot, and can be warmly 
recommended. 


In Press-Gang Days. By Edgar Pickering. 
(Blackie.) A cruel uncle, a seizure by a press- 
gang, voyages and fights under Nelson (in- 
cluding the attack on Santa Cruz and the 
Battle of the Nile), capture by the French, 
imprisonment and hairbreadth wn a tre- 
mendous hand-to-hand fight on b a French 
schooner—these are only a few of the delights 
which await the happy boy who receives Jn 
Press-Gany Days as a Christmas present. To 
say that Mr. Edgar Pickering is a second 
Marryat would be going too far, but it is of 
that friend of our boyhood we think as we 
read this delightful story ; for it is not only a 
story of adventure with incidents well con- 
ceived and arranged, but the characters are 
interesting and well-distinguished. Sefor 
Isidore Pascal, the curiosity-dealer of Santa 
Cruz, who takes the hero under his care, and 
is his companion in many a strange and 
violent scene afterwards, is a true ‘‘ character,” 
well drawn; and the hero himself — Harry 
Waring—who tells the story, is no lay figure, 
but a fine, manly fellow, in whose fortunes the 
reader takes a personal interest. Mr. Stacey’s 
illustrations deserve also more than a word of 
praise. 

The Lebel Commodore. By David Lawson 
Johnstone. (W. & R. Chambers.) This book, 
compiled from memoirs of the earlier adven- 
tures ashore and afloat of Sir Ascott Dalrymple, 
Knight of the Bath, tells of “free trade ’—as 
smuggling was then termed—adventures on the 
Solway shore in the brave times before and 
during the American War. The story com- 
mences in 1773, when young Ascott, aged 
twelve, witnessed the exciting scene between 
Captain Bethune and the friend of Sanders 
M‘Culloch : the latter, master of a lugger whose 
crew were smugglers, had suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. The various adventures 
are not only exciting in themselves, but are 
—— described. The pages connected 
with Marjorie, the beautiful daughter of 
Captain Bethune, who was wooed and won by 
brave Ascott, form a pleasing contrast to those 
which tell of stormy scenes and daring deeds 
by sea and land. The illustrations, by Mr. 
W. Boucher, add to the interest of the book. 


The Heart of the Rockies. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) This must be accounted one of Mr. 
Henty’s tales of,,‘adventure rather than of 
history. Certainly, he gives his hero, Tom 
Wade, and Tom’s no less adventurous uncle 
Harry, a gold-seeker in Colorado, a super- 
abundance of hairbreadth escapes. They and 
their friends, while in search for a gold mine, 
are hunted by Indians, and nearly overwhelmed 
in snow. Their adventures, however, especially 
when they are paddling in a canoe through the 
gorges of the Rockies, give Mr. Henty an 
admirable oppo: tunity of showing his descrip- 
tive powers. Both the Wades are good fellows, 
and even better drawn is a friendly Indian 
chief. Freed as he is here from the fetters of 

t history, and working in the field of 
imagination proper, Mr. Henty is seen at his 
best as an artist in lightning fiction. 


“Lights Out!” By Robert Overton. 


(Jarrold.) These are stories by boys for boys, 
told ‘‘in the dark” by the occupants of the 
big dormitory at Salwey House. The idea is 
well conceived and well carried out—the 
sort of stories, ‘‘ touched up,” which we have 


We must | excellent. ] 
refer our readers to the book itself if they wish | a very irascible client of the firm with a writ, 








| might happen to fearless but impudent boy. 
| Walter Quickleigh’s first day at business is 
He distinguishes himself by serving 


which was, of course, not intended for the 
client, and then shuts up the senior partner in 
his own safe, mistaking him for a burglar. 
‘“‘How Bertie Perkins got his Father into 
Parliament,” and “A Dark Night’s Work” 
are very true to a boy’s higher and lower 
nature, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A woRK attributed to Abi Salih, the Arme- 
nian, and probably dating from the first years 
of the thirteenth century, on ‘‘ The Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt and some Neighbour- 
ing Countries,” will be published very shortly 
in English and Arabic by the Clarendon Press. 
The text is edited and translated by Mr. B. T. A. 
Evetts, of the British Museum, from the unique 
MS. in the National Library in Paris; and 
copious notes are added from the pen of Mr. 
Alfred J. Butler, to whose Ancient Coptic 
Churches of Egypt the new treatise forms a 
valuable supplement. The complete work will 
appear in the series of ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia ” ; 
but the translation and notes will likewise be 
issued separately. It will be found to throw 
much light on Egyptian geography, and on the 
religion und ecclesiastical antiquities of the 
Copts, as well as on the relations existing in 
the twelfth century between the Christians of 
Egypt and their Muhammadan fellow-country- 
men. 

Tue Benchers of the Inner Temple have 
decided to print the MS. records of their society, 
dating from 1506, the twenty-second year of | 
the reign of Henry VII., to the present time. | 
The work will be edited by Mr. Inderwick, Q.C. | 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co, have determined 

to re-issue the entire series of ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters,”’ in thirteen monthly volumes, each 
containing three of the original books. The 
first volume of the new issue, to appear at the 
end of the current week, will include Prof. 
Ward’s Chaucer, Dean Church’s Spenser, and 
Mr. Saintsbury’s Dryden. 
Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish shortly A Study of John Stuart Mill's 
Moral Philosophy, by Dr. Charles Douglas, 
assistant to Prof. Calderwood at Edinburgh. 

Messrs. LoneMANns & Co. have in the press 
The Defence of Plevna, 1877, by one who took 
part in it—namely, Mr. William V. Herbert. 
The book will be furnished with maps. 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON announce 
a new book by Major Arthur T. Fisher, 
formerly of the Twenty-first Hussars, entitled 
Outdoor Life in England : a Study of Sport and 
Natural History. 


Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co. will publish 
on Monday next a second edition, brought up 
to date, of The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, by Mr. G. Barnett Smith. This is 
the only complete account of the great French- 
man and his work in English. 

A NEw story by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled The 
Two Strangers, will be published next week by 
Mr, T. Fisher Unwin. 

Some of Gottfried Keller’s stories, translated 
by Mrs. Freiligrath Kroeker, will appear in the 
‘** Independent Novel Series” under the title of 
Clothes Makyth Man. 

Mr. Henry J. DRANE is about to publish 
a novel, entitled A Blind Man’s Love, by a 
new writer who calls himself Lawrence John. 


Mr. Exuior Stock announces a series of 


— —- 


writings, by Mr. John Oates, entitled The 
Teachings of Tennyson. 

THE first number of a new series of Little 
Folks, to be published on December 20, will 
contain the first chapters of two serial stories, 
‘True to His Colours,” by Col. Percy Groves, 
and ‘ Playmates,” by L. T. Meade, and also 
the facsimile of a letter written by the Queen 
at the age of nine years. Little Folks will enter 
on its twenty-fourth year with this number, 
with which will be presented a separate book 
of songs for young people, with music. 


THE seven-page elegy in the Westminster 
Review for December is by Mr. John Walker, 
who writes under the pseudonym of Rowland 
Thirlmere. The poem is entitled ‘‘ Sepulcrum 
Dulcissimi Cantoris” (In Memory of John 
Keats); and its motive is a belief in the theory 
that the souls of the dead have immortality 
upon the earth in some beautiful but unimagin- 
able form. 

THE twenty-first meeting of the North 
Midland Library Association was held at the 
Midland Railway Institute, Derby, on December 
6. This was well attended, interesting and 
practical. Ten new members were elected. The 
next meeting will be held at Leicester in 


February. 

A CONVERSAZIONE of the Jewish Historical 
Society will be held in the St. James’s Hall 
Restaurant on Sunday next, at 8 p.m., when 
the Rev. F. L. Cohen will deliver short 
addresses, with vocal and instrumental illustra- 
tions, on ‘“‘Hebrew Melody in the Concert- 
Room ” and ‘‘ Some Anglo-Jewish Song- 
Writers.” 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE will deliver an address 
on “‘ Hegel,” as president of the Ethical Society, 
on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m., in Essex Hall, 
Strand. 

THE following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Christmas: Prof. 
J. A. Fleming, six lectures (adapted to a 
juvenile auditory) on ‘‘ The Work of an Electric 
Current”; Prof. Charles Stewart, twelve lec- 
tures on “‘ The Internal Framework of Plants 
and Animals”; Mr. William Samuel Lily, four 
lectures on ‘‘The English Humorists of the 
Nineteenth Century”; Mr. L. Fletcher, three 
lectures on ‘‘ Meteorites *’ ; Dr. Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, three lectures on ‘‘ Three Periods 
of Seventeenth Century on te The 
Monarchy, (2) the Commonwealth, (3) the 
Restoration; Dr. E. B. Tylor, two lectures on 
“Animism”; Mr. Lewis F. Day, three 
lectures on ‘‘ Stained Glass Windows, and 
Painted Glass from the point of view of Art 
and Craftsmanship”; Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
three lectures on ‘‘ Hinsel and Gretel,” an 
opera by E. Humperdinck (with musical illus- 
trations). The Friday evening meetings will 
commence on January 18, when Prof. Dewar 
will deliver a discourse on ‘‘ Phosphorescence 
and Photographic Action at the Temperature 
of Boiling Liquid Air.’”” Succeeding discourses 
will probably be given by Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff, Mr. Henry Irving, Dr. G. Sims 
Woodhead, Mr. Clinton T. Dent, Prof. A. 
Schuster, Prof. A. W. Riicker, Prof. Roberts- 
Austen, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, and Lord 
Rayleigh. 

THE library of the late Edmund Yates will 
be put up to auction at Sotheby’s towards the 
end of January. The chief interest of the 
collection arises from its owner’s connexion 
with Dickens. Here may be found the desk 
which Dickens used on the very day of his 
death, twenty-four of his letters to Yates, 
books from his library with his book-plate, 
and presentation copies of his own works with 
autograph inscriptions. Another lot not wholly 
dissociated from Dickens is the pamphlet of 
** Facts and Co: ndence”’ relating to the 
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essays on the ethical value of Tennyson’s 





historic quarrel at the Garrick Club. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE last number of the Oxford University 
Gazette prints nine columns of amendments to 
the proposed statute establishing degrees for 
research, which will be considered in Congre- 
gation early next term. The most important 
suggestions made are : (1) to assimilate the new 
degree to the ordinary B.A. ; (2) to substitute 
the existing boards of faculties for the pro- 
posed special delegacy; (3) to define more 
precisely what is intended by ‘‘a good general 
education’; and (4) to reduce the term of 
residence required from three years to two 
years. 

ConvocaTIon at Durham has adopted a 
petition to the crown for a new charter, em- 
powering the university to grant degrees to 
women in all faculties except divinity, and 
also authorising Convocation to be held at 
Newcastle. 


Pror. J. H. MippLeTon—whose term as 
Slade professor of fine art at Cambridge will 
shortly expire—has been elected an honorary 
fellow of King’s. 

Mr. MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, of New 
College—who bears an honoured name—has 
been elected by the delegates of the common 
university fund to a biological scholarship at 
the Naples marine laboratory. 


THE Walsingham medal, given by the High 
Steward at Cambridge for biology, has been 
awarded to Mr. I. H. Burkill, of Caius. 


Mr. I. Goutiancz, of Christ’s College, has 
been ——— chairman of the examiners for 
the mediaeval and modern languages tripos at 
Cambridge. It happens that tr. Gollancz is 
also one of the two examiners in English at 
the London University. 


GRANTS of books printed at the Cambridge 
University Press have been made to the follow- 
ing public libraries : Christ Church, Southwark ; 
Kilburn ; Hull; Chiswick ; Bromley, Kent; the 
Nicholson Institute, Leek; Gravesend; and 
Willesden Green. 


Tae Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has made a grant of £5,000 towards 
the endowment fund of King’s College, 
London. 


Two academical books are announced for 
immediate publication in America. One is 
Four American Universities: namely, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, described by 
Profs. Charles Eliot Norton, A. T. Hadley, 
W. M. Sloane, and Brander Matthews, who 
are (with one exception) graduates of the 
institutions about which they write, as well as 
eee. The other is a translation of Prof. 
-aulsen’s elaborate work on German Univer- 
sities, by Prof. E. D. Perry, with an intro- 
duction, contrasting the German and American 


systems, 


THE only fault that could be alleged against 
the Catalogue of Cambridge Books, published 
early in the year by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Bowes, was the absence of an index, which 
made it difficult to consult. This fault has 
now been repaired by the issue of an inde- 
pendent volume, of sixty-seven es, con- 
taining a full index of both authors and 
subjects, under one alphabet. The author, if a 
Cambridge man, has his college assigned to 
him ; the names of the contributors to volumes 
of collections are separately entered; and some 
of the articles—such as Henry Bradshaw and 
John E. B. Mayor—are almost of the nature 
of bibliographies. We may mention that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes brought together 
an immense collection of books and amphlets 
for the object of compiling this ca ogue, and 
that they would now be glad to dispose of the 
whole, or of special sections of it, on favourable 





terms. The chief rarity seems to be Linacre’s 
translation of the De Temperamentis of Galen, 
printed at Cambridge by Siberch in 1521. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


VIRELAY. 


If thou ask me why I love her, 
I will answer thee : 

** Seeing her, thou wilt discover 
All the mystery ; 

And not ask me why I love her.’’ 


For, if thou my mistress see, 

Thou, as I do, wilt adore her ; 
And thy only question be, 

** Who that would not bow before her ? 
Seeing she is such as she.”’ 


JAMES L, THORNELY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Dr. WILLIAM SPARROW SIMPSON has acquired 
some of the visitation books of the Diocese of 
London for the year 1738, from which he gives 
in the Antiqguary for December a series of 
extracts, showing that the state of things in the 
Established Church in the earlier years of the 
last century has been but little exaggerated by 
its foes. Of morals, using the word in its more 
restricted sense, we hear little, but of non- 
residence and neglect there is much to tell. In 
one church the communion had not been 
administered for fifty years, except on a solitary 
occasion when it was given on a certain Good 
Friday. The non-resident ecclesiastics plead 
bad air and ague as an excuse for not doing 
their work. Did not these things affect the 
curates also? Mr. J.. Lewis André communicates 
a very good account of the old punishment of 
pressing to death those who stood mute and 
refused to plead when indicted for felony. It 
seems that this brutality succeeded one worse 
than itself because more lingering: in the 
earlier time these unhappy people were starved 
to death. The papers on window-glass making 
and on Lancashire religious ministers during 
the Puritan time are interesting. Both writers 
fully understand the subjects of which they 
treat. 








THE NEW SCHOOL OF ENGLISH AT 
OXFORD. 


THE Board of Studies for the Final Honour 
School of English Language and Literature 
at Oxford have issued the following Regulations 
for 1896 and 1897 :— 


The subjects of examination in this School are— 


I. Portions of English Authors. 
II. The History of the English Language. 
III. The History of English Literature. 
IV. (In the case of those Candidates who aim at 
a place in the First or Second Class) a 
Special Subject of Language or Literature. 


I. Eneutsn Avtuors. 
Candidates will be examined in the following 
texts : 


Beowulf. 

The texts printed in Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader. 

King Horn. 

Havelok. 

Laurence Minot. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: the Prologue and 
the following Tales:—TZhe Knight’s, The 
Man of Law's, The Prioress’s, Sir Thopas, 
The Monk's, The Nun’s Priest’s, The Par- 
doner’s, The Clerk’s, The Squire's, The 
Second Nun’s, The Canon’s Yeoman’s. 





Piers Plowman: the Prologue and first seven 


'  _passus (text B). 

Shakspere, with a special study of the follow- 
ing Plays: Love's Labour's Lost, Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard II, Twelfth Night, 
Julius Cacsar, Winter*s Tale, King Lear. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Milton, with a special study of Paradise Lost 
and the Areopagitica. 

Dryden’s Essay on Epic. 

Pope’s Satires and Epistles. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets: the Lives of 
Eighteenth Century Poets. 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 

Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 

Lyrical Ballads (Wordsworth and Coleridge). 

Shelley’s Adonais. 

These texts are to be studied (1) with reference 
to the forms of the language ; (2) as examples of 
literature ; and (3) in their relation to tho history 
and thought of the period to which they belong. 


If. History or tHe Enouiisu LAancvaace. 


Candidates will be examined in the Philology 
and History of the Language, in Gothic (the 
Gospel of St. Mark), and in Translation from Old 
os > and Middle English authors not specially 
offered. 


III. History or Eneuisu Literature. 


The examination will include the History of 
Criticism and of style in prose and verse. 


IV. Sprcrat Sunsects. 


Candidates who aim at a place in the First or 
Second Class will be expected to offer a Special 
oe which may be chosen from the following 
ist :— 
1. Old English language and literature down 
to 1150 a.p. 
2. Middle English language and literature, 
1150-1400 a.p. 
3. Old French Philology, with special reference 
to Anglo-Norman French, together with 
a special study of the following texts :— 
Computus of Phillipe de Thaun, Voyage 
of St. Brandan, The Song of Dermot 
and the Earl, Les Contes Moralirés de 
Nicole Bozon. 
4, Scandinavian Philology, with special refer- 
ence to Icelandic, together with a special 
study of the following texts :— 


Gylfaginning, Laxdaela Saga, (iunn- 
laugssaga Ormetungu. 
5. French literature down to 1400 a.p. in its 
bearing on English literature. 


6. Italian literature as influencing English 
literature down to the death of Milton. 

7. English literature, 1400—1558 a.p. 

8. German literature from 1500 a.p. to the 
death of Goethe in its bearing on English 
literature. 

9. Elizabethan literature, 1558—1637 a p. 

10. English literature, 1637—1700 a.p. 

11. English literature, 1700—1745 a.p. 

12. English literature, 1740—1797 a.p. 

13. Wordsworth and his contemporaries, 1797 
—1850 a.p. 

14. History of Scottish poetry. 


Candidates who desire to offer any other subject 
or period as a Special Subject must obtain the 
leave of the Board of Studies a year before the 
Examination. 

Candidates who offer a period of English Litera- 
ture will be expected to show a competent know- 
ledge of the History, especially the Social History, 
of England during such period. 

The following scheme of papers is contem- 
plated :— 

1, Beowulf and other Old English texts. 
2. King Horn, Havelok, Minot, Sir Gawain. 
3. Chaucer and Piers Plowman. 
4, Shakspere. 
5. Milton—Bacon—Dryden. 
6. Authors from 1700-1832 a.p. 
7. History of the language. 
8. Gothic—O.E. and M.E. translations. 
9. History of the literature. 
0 
1 


I}; | Special Subjects. 


oe 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Baicquevitus, Bug. de. Les anciens instruments de musi:,ue. 
Paris: Lib. de Art. 5 fe. 

Exce.s, L. M. Die Darstellung der Gestalten Gottes des 
Vaters, der getreuen u. der gefallenen Engel in der 
Malerei. Luxemburg: Biick. 10 M. 

Grurr, G. Kulturgeschichte 4. Mittelalters. 2. Bd. Stutt- 
gart: Roth. 6 M. 80 Pf. 

E. —_— aot Sie u. den La Plata- 
staaten. Warmbruna: Leipelt. 4 M. 
Haatiesen, O. E. Goethe-Brevier. Goethes Leben in 

seinen Gedichten, Miinchen: Ackermann. 4 M. 

Lemairre, Jules. Impressions de théitre. ¢ Série. Paris: 

One. 3 fr. 0c. ; rie? 

Bonuttz, J., u J. Gerroxen. Altgriechische Lyrik in 

deutschem Reim. Berlin: . 2M, 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 
Jixast, J. Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte. Gotha: 


Perthes. 4M. 
Kocu, A. Der heilige Faustus, Bischof v. Riez. Stuttgart: 
Roth. 3 M. 60 Pf. 


Hansex, E. 


HISTORY. 


Kerry, O. Die Griindungsgeschichte v. Magnesia am 
Maiandros. Berlin: Weidmann. 4M. 

LizpeRmany, F, Ueb. Pseudo-Cauts constitationes de foresta. 

alle: Niemeyer. 1 VM. 60 Pf. 

Loewe, H_ Richard v. San Germano u. die iiltere Redaktion 
seiner Chronik. Halle: Niemeyer. 2 M. 

Mitier, K. Mappae mundi. 1. Hft. Die Weltkarte d. 
Beatus (776 n. Chr.). Stuttgart: Roth. 5 M. 

Pitory, BR. Die Verfassungsurkunde d. Kinigr. Bayern. 
Miinchen: Beck. 2 M. . 

Sreinnuper, A. Geschichte des Collegium Germanicum 
Hungaricum in Rom. Freiburg-i.-B.: 14M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Ueb. Serpentia u. Schiefer aus dem Brenner- 

Leipzig: Engelmann. 4 M. 

Busse, K. Herbert Spencers Philosophie der Geschichte. 
Leigzig: Fock. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Coney, E. Meteoritenkunde. 1. Hft. Untersuchungs- 
methoden u. Charakteristik der Gemengtheile. Stutt- 
gart: Schweizerbart. 16 M. 

Hirrvoxrares, eiimmtliche Werke. Ins Deutsche iibers. u. 
austfiihtlich commentiert vy. R. Fuchs. 1. Bd. Miiachen: 
Liineburg. 8 M. 40 Pf. 

Hoxmuzaxi, C. vy. Untersuchungen iib. die Lepidopteren- 
fauna der Bucovina. Berlin: Fried:iinder. 3 M. 50 Pf. 

Jam™rs, Léon. Recherches sur l’or ganization et le développe- 
ment des Nématodes. Paris: Keinwald. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Kraus, F. Hinlenkunde. Wege u. Zweck der Erforschg. 
unterird. Riume. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 10 M. 

Lewin, L. Die Pfeilgifte. Historische u. experimentelle 
Uatersuchgn. Berlin: Reimer. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Marrorecu, @. Monografia illustrata degli Uccelli di rapina 
in Italia. Milan: Moepli. 18 fr. 

Wasmann, E. Kritisches Verzeichniss der myrmekophilen 
u. termitophilen Arthropoden. Berlin: Dames. 12 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Anruo.oaia latina. Pars If, Carmina latina epigraphica, 
conlegit F. Buecheler. Fasc. I. Leipzig: Teubner. 4M 

Graz, F. Die Metrik der sog. Caedmonschen Dichtungen m. 
Beriicksichtg. der Verfasserfrage. Weimar. Felbe. 4 M. 

Kou.es, J., u. F. E, Pemser. Aus dem _ babylonischen 
Rechtsleben. III. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 4M. 

Sisawarn’s Bach iib. die Grammatik. Uebers. u. erk)irt v. 

.Jakn. 6 Lfg. Berlin: Reuther. 4M. 

Wivckier, H. ung v. Keilschrifttexten. III. 1. 

Lig. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 6 M. 


Buaas, J. 
gebiete. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘*GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO AS MAN AND AUTHOR.” 

BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. (NIMMO.) 

London: Dec. 10, 1894. 

My attention has been called to the fact that 
I have caused pain to Mr. Nimmo by some 
remarks made at the beginning of my review of 
this book. I am very sorry to hear it, and 
willingly give Mr. Nimmo, and any other 
persons concerned, the explanation which is 
their due. 

I must begin by saying that, although I 
never saw him, Mr. Symonds had corre- 
sponded with me at some length, and had 
given me much sympathetic help. I have 
profited much by many of his books, 
and have more than once said so in the 
ACADEMY. When, therefore, I considered this 
particular book, I was unwilling to believe that 
Mr. Symonds had himself authorised its publi- 
cation, and had made himself responsible for 
it as it stands. I felt, if I may say so, 
inclined to ‘‘ protect’? Mr. Symonds’s memory. 
When, for instance, I said that he could not 


relationship are used of the Holy Family— 


of Joseph (vv. 20, 24); Mary bears a son 
to Joseph (vv. 21, 25); lastly, Joseph ex- 
ercises paternal right in giving the child his 
name. 


everyday family life. 
misjudge the writer, so carefully does he guard 
his language from misconception. 
moment when, from a legal standpoint, it 
might be said that ‘‘ Joseph begat Jesus,’ Mary 
was, asa matter of fact, still a virgin (v. 16). 
Further, at the time of the conception of her 
child there had been no intercourse between 
the so-called husband and wife ‘‘ before they 
approached one to the other” (v. 18). 
the writer sees 





be likely to have copied into it passages out of 
former books. ‘‘ Scissor and paste” is a vul- 
garism for which I am willing to ask pardon. 
Of its meaning, as I used it, there can surely 
be little question. It was intended to imply 
that the book did repeat passages in iisdem verbis, 
or by way of paraphrase, from former books— 
in particular, from the second and fourth 
volumes of the Renaissance. 

But when I learn that the book is actually 
a holograph in Mr. Symonds’s script—begun 
and ended and finally revised by him—I have 
nothing more to say, but that I am sorry I 
touched on the matter at all, I wished to 
speak reverently of Mr. Symonds, and I find 
that I have injured his publisher and his 
literary executor. To these gentlemen I 
offer this explanation, which I hope they will 
admit to be candid. Nothing will alter my 
opinion of the book ; but I can at least assure 
those in whose disposition it is that I perfectly 
accept their statement of facts, and correct mine 


by it. 
Maurice HEWLETT. 








THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS: THE ACCOUNT OF 
THE NATIVITY. 
Exeter College, Oxford: Dec. 8, 1894. 


It is well known that those who have written 
upon this subject agree for the most part in 
finding corrections of an Ebionite character in 
Cod. Sin. These corrections, it is supposed, are 
only partial. Side by side with them remain 
readings which assert strongly the superhuman 
birth of our Lord ; and the result of the juxta- 
position of the two different types of readings 
is a strangely inconsistent narrative. Mr. 
Charles would go further than this. St. Mat- 
thew i. 1-17 is ‘‘an Ebionitic genealogy of 
Jesus—wrongly prefixed by the final redactor 
of the Gospel.” ‘In i, 18-25 (which belongs 
organically to the First Gospel) we have an 
account of the superhuman birth.” Yet even 
in these verses ‘‘we must reject, both on 
internal and external grounds, the Ebionitic 
readings.” All such explanations create more 
difficulties than they solve. 

And, after all, is the supposed inconsistency 
so great as it seems? Much that appears difficult 
to us may be due to our looking at the facts 
from our modern standpoint, and not from 
that of the early Christians. If we take the 
text of Cod. Sin. asit stands, a little considera- 
tion will make it clear that there is nothing 
really unnatural about it. And, further, it will 
be found that this text provides us with an ex- 
planation of the variant readings in this narra- 
tive, which are found in the Greek MSS. in the 
Old Latin and in the other Syriac Versions. 

(a) The account of the Nativity in Cod. Sin. 
is homogeneous and consistent. Let us notice 
how, throughout the section, terms of human 


‘‘Joseph begat Jesus” (v. 16); Joseph is the 
husband of Mary (v. 19); Mary is the wife 


So far, the language used has been that of 
But it is impossible to 


At the very 


And 
in this a fulfilment of the 
rophetic saying that a virgin should conceive 


In all this it is impossible to see two theo- 
logically different conceptions of the Nativity 
of our Lord striving to oust one another from 
the text. The threads of the narrative are too 
finely woven to be so rudely handled, and, on 
the other hand, the simplicity and directness 
of the terms used of Joseph’s paternity would 
seem to carry us back to the first days of the 
Christian Church. 

But it will be said that it would be impossible 
for a writer who believed in the Virgin-birth to 
use the phrase ‘‘ Joseph begat—Jesus.”” Why 
should we not use it? We have so long been 
accustomed to phrases like the following : 

St. Matt.i. 19. Joseph her husband ; 
” 20. y wife ; 
” », 24. took unto him his wife; 
St. Luke ii. 33. His father and his mother ; 

99 99 - His parents ; 

et », 48. Thy father and I; 
that we find no difficulty in them, nor try to 
explain them away as Ebionite interpolations. 
And yet the difficulty in these phrases is not 
really less than that involved in ‘‘Joseph begat 
—Jesus.” If there be a difference, it is a 
difference in degree, not in kind. Surely a 
writer who wished to trace the Davidic descent 
of our Lord would see no difficulty from the 
legal point of view in the latter phrase; and, 
having used it once, the other phrases would 
seem natural enough where he was speaking of 
Joseph and his family from a social standpoint, 
always remembering that the idea of the 
Virginal-conception underlies his whole narra- 
tive, and that these naturalistic phrases are 
meant to be interpreted in the light of it. 

(b) Not only, however, is the account in Cod. 
Sin. consistent and straightforward, but its 
readings form the source and fountain-head to 
which the variant readings in the Greek MSS. 
and the Versions can be traced back. 

It was not unnatural that some of the lan- 





guage in Cod. Sin. should seem liable to 
misunderstanding, and later copyists and 
translators have consequently modified some of 
its expressions. We can trace such modifica- 
tions in Syriac, in Latin, and in Greek. 


I.—SYRIAC. 


Of all such correctors the scribe of the 
Curetonian is the most thoroughgoing. His 
modifications are given below : 
V. 16. Sin. Jacob begat Joseph. Joseph, to 
whom was espoused Mary the Virgin 
(or a virgin), begat Jesus, who is 
called Messiah. 

Our. Jacob begat Joseph, he to whom 
was espoused Mary the Virgin (ora 
virgin), she who bare Jesus the 
Messiah. 

Sin. Joseph then her husband. 

Cur. Omits ‘‘ her husband.”’ 

Sin. Thy wife. 

Our. Thy espoused. 

Sin. And she bare to him a son, and he 
called his name Jesus. 

Cur. And lived purely with her until 
she bare the son, and she called his 
name Jesus. 

It is noticeable how, once or twice, the older 

reading survives in the Curetonian, where we 

might have expected it to be modified. Thus 

v. 21: ‘Shall bear to thee”; v. 24: ‘And 

took his wife.” 

When we reach the Peshitta, the narrative 

has in the more important verses undergone 

radical change. 


V. 19. 
V. 20. 
V. 25. 


V. 16. Jacob begat Joseph the husband of 
Mary, from whom was begotten Jesus 
who is called Messiah. 

V. 21. Omit ‘‘ to thee.” 

V. 24. —_— took Mary”’ for ** and took his 
wife.” 

V. 25. And knew her not until she bare her 


firstborn son, and she called his name 
Jesus. 








have “‘ authorised the scissor and te work” 
of which it bore signs, I meant that he would not | 





Is, vii. 14, cf. v. 22). 
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But here, too, as compared with the Curetonian, 
traces of the older reading survive. 
V. 16. Who is called (Our. omits). 
19. Joseph then her husband (Cur. omits 
‘*her husband’’). 
Sin. Thy wife. 
Cur. Thy espoused. 
Pesh. Thy wife. 
Sin. And thou shalt call his name. 
Cur. And his name shall be called. 
Pesh. And thou shalt call his name. 
Sin. And they shall call his name, 
Cur. And his name shall be called. 
Pesh. And they shall call his name. 


IIl.——-LATIN. 


In several Old Latin MSS. we find v. 16 

moditied. 
k reads Cui desponsata virgo M. genuit Jesum 

Christum. 

d ,, Cuidesponsata virgo M. peperit Ohristum 
Jesum. 

Qui desponsata erat virgo M., virgo 
autem M. genuit Iesum Christum. 

Cui desponsata virgo M., M. autem 
genuit Iesum qui dicitur Christus. 

Cui desponsata M. genuit Ieeum qui 
vocatur Christus. 

Cui desponsata virgo M. genuit I. qui 
vocatur Christus. 

Oui desponsata virgo M. genuit I. qui 
dicitur Christus. 


Ill. GREEK. 

Codd. 13-69-346 give a rendering very 
like that of the Curetonian and the 
seven Old Latin MSS. just referred to : 

& uvnorevdeioan wapSévos Mapidu eyévynoev 
*Inoouv tov Acysuevov Xpiordv. 

The great mass of Greek MSS. read 

*laxwB St éyévynoey toy "Iwohd toy kvdpa 
Mapias ¢& hs éyevvhOn “Incois 6 Acyd- 
mevos Xpiotés. 

In v. 25. vidv is read by SN, B, Z, i. 33. 

Tov vibv abrijs tev mpwtéroxoy by C, D, 
F, K, L, al. pler. 

To sum up: 

(a) The account of the Nativity in Cod. 
Sin. is homogeneous and consistent 
throughout. 

(6) It presupposes throughout the 
miraculous conception of our Lord. 

(c) It may be regarded as the source 
from which variant readings in 
other texts took their rise. 

(d) It is a striking example of the very 
great value of the new codex both 
for textual critics and for theolo- 
gians. 

In conclusion, it may be well to add that I 
have not written at the impulse of any theo- 
logical prepossession. What we want is not 
an explanation of the account of the Nativity 
in Cod. Sin. which can be forced into harmony 
with orthodox opinion, but an explanation 
which will account for all the facts. 

The interpretation of the text for which I 
have pleaded seems to me to be at once simpler 
than any other theory that has yet appeared, 
and to cover the facts more completely. 

WItLouGHBY C. ALLEN. 
London : Dacember 10, 1894. 

“‘Jettison the genealogy,” suggests Mr. 
Charies, curiously reversing the old Tiibingen 
view, that the virgin-birth is an accretion, and 
the genealogy original. But whether it is 
Matt. i. 1-17 that is sacrificed or i. 18-ii., the 
same objection applies —viz., that the separated 
sections show considerable signs of affinity. 
(1) The angel’s address to Joseph, ‘Thou son 
of David,” requires the previous genealogy. 
(2) So does the reference, ‘“‘born king of the 
Jews.” (3) The excision of three generations 
in the genealogy, so that the number of genera- 
tions may divide into fourteens, connects itself 
with the strange treatment of prophecy that 


20. 


21. 


23. 





follows. (4) The mention of women in the 
genealogy, needless for Davidic descent, pre- 
monishes that some peculiar importance will 
attach to Christ’s mother; and the particular 
character of the women chosen premonishes 
further that Christ’s mother will be conspicuous 
in contrast. (5) There is no trace whatever in 
Matt. i. 16 of the reading é« rijs Maplas, 
requisite if the intention had been to represent 
Mary as mother in the same sense as Tamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, Bathsheba. (6) The tone of the 
angel’s address, ‘‘ Scruple not to take,” and the 
injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt call,” point in the 
same direction as the genealogy. (7) There is 
a connexion, noted by Mr. Conybeare, between 
Matt. i. 18, ‘‘Now the yévynois (v.1. yéveors) 
was on this wise,” and the genealogical 
language precedent. (8) The combination of 
Joseph’s fatherhood and the virgin-birth is 
paralleled in Luke i. 5-ii.; and it may bs added 
that there the phenomena can only be dissoci- 
ated by wrenching all the text in shreds. 

Such, then, is the case for the integrity of 
Matt. i, iii Nor is it weakened in the 
slightest degree by the readings of the Lewis 
Codex; for though, in some respects, the new 
authority emphasises Joseph’s fatherhood more 
strongly than the received text, it also, with 
its additions, ‘‘ virgin’? and ‘‘ espoused,’”’ in 
Matt. i. 16, emphasises more strongly the 
miraculous conception. No, it was not ‘‘an 
enemy,” nor was it a friend, who has caused 
these textual divergencies. One scribe thought 
it well to assure his readers against any sus- 
picion of impurity in connexion with the 
unborn Christ, by an explicit statement that 
Joseph had no knowledge of Mary during her 
pregnancy ; another, mindful that Joseph and 
Mary were righteous and pure, preferred to 
leave that fact implied. It was all a question 
of literary taste; aud the Lewis Codex only 
heightens colours already clear. ‘‘Son of a 
virgin and of Joseph” only increases a sus- 
picion that there may be more harmonies in 
the Gospels than are known to commentators. 

The solitary argument (Crish MSS. aside) for 
a cleavage between Matt. i. 1-17 and i. 18-ii. 
is the supposed incompatibility between 
Joseph’s fatherhood and virgin-conception ; 
and it has already been pointed out in the 
AcADEMY (November 17) that this argument 
loses its validity as soon as we study the systems 
of physiology prevalent at the time that our 
protevangels were composed. In very fact, the 
systems then prevalent have influenced our 
New Testament writers all through. Thus, for 
example, that strange statement in Philippians 
ii. 6, that Christ was ‘‘in the form of God” 
receives its adequate explanation when we 
realise that, according to the Aristotelian doc- 
trine, a father contributed no matter whatever 
in conception, but that it was his func- 
tion to contribute poh. Similarly, that 
violent insistence in 1 John v. 6-8, that 
Christ came not by water only, but also 
by blood; and that emphatic assertion in 
John xix. 34, 35, that from the dead Christ's 
body there flowed blood and water, receive 
their adequate explanation when we realise 
that, according to the Aristotelian doctrine, 
death was literally a reversal of conception, and 
that the decomposition of the blood into serum 
and fibrin was a veritable resolution into the 
original elements of conception—‘‘a running 
back,” so Aristotle expressed it, ‘“‘from the 
goal to the barrier.” And, coming down to 
the actual matter in point, and viewing Matt. 
i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii. in the light not of Greek 
doctrine, but of the ordinary Jewish, we can 
see that the authors not only were justified in 
combining the ideas which have appeared 
antagonistic, but really had no option. For 
from such passages as Heb. vii. 10 and Rev. 
xii. 17, also from the authorities cited in 
Bergel’s Medicine of the Talmud (p. 68, etc.), 


and in Hamburger’s Encyclopaedia of the Talmud 
(vol. ii., p. 229)—references kindly given me 
by Dr. Neubauer and Dr. Reich—it is evident 
that the Jews, making a very natural mistake, 
regarded a child as the product of two seeds, 
different in demtee—the father’s and the 
mother’s. From a father’s seed, so taught the 
Rabbis, came all the light parts of the body 
—e.g., bones and nails—from a mother’s seed 
all the dark parts. Thus, the eye came from 
both parents—the pupil from one, the white 
from the other. Whence, then, in a case of 
virgin conception, could the male element have 
been derived? The full consequences of any 
other view than that which must have been 
conveyed to contemporary Jewish readers by 
Matthew and Luke have never been properly 
faced. True, that to us, to-day, under the 
shadow of eighteen centuries, the idea of a virgin 
father appears strange. But it was already 
familiar to those whom our protevangelists 
addressed. This is shown clearly by the passages 
from Philo quoted by Mr. Conybeare—‘‘ God 
visits Sarah in her solitude [i.e., when Abraham 
is at a distance], and she brings forth not to 
Him who so visited her, but to Abraham” ; 
‘*the legislator does not represent Abraham 
as knowing his wife.” 

In fine, the physiological argument leads us 
to expect the phenomena which both Matt. 
i., ii, Luke i, 5-ii. present; and _ these 
phenomena can only be separated by great 
violence to the text. God took from Joseph’s 
loins : 6 wapOévos éyévynce. 

F. P. BADHAM, 








CONCERNING DEFOE’S CHARACTER. 
Groningen, Netherlands. 

In a letter in the ACADEMY of March 14, 
1891, I showed that Defoe must have read 
Mary Astell’s Serious Proposal to the Ladies 
(1694) before he composed his chapter on 
female education, contained in his Hssay on 
Projects (1697), though he expressly states in 
his Preface that he wrote that part of his book 
‘‘long before” Mary Astell’s work ‘“‘ was made 
public.” Thereupon Mr. 8. W. Carruthers, 
who ‘‘as a Presbyterian” was interested in 
Defoe, published a reply in defence of that 
author in the ACADEMY of March 28, though 
‘‘ with diffidence.” He found it hard not to 
trust an ‘“‘express denial” of Defoe’s. But 
instead of trying to refute my two arguments, 
he simply showed that Mary Astell’s and 
Defoe’s schemes were not the same. This is, 
of course, a fact for which no proof is needed ; 
and as Mr. Carruthers’ letter contains nothing 
else, I do not think that it would in the least 
influence the opinion of any careful reader of 
my previous letter. Nevertheless, a further 
illustration of the value of Defoe’s ‘‘ express 
denials ’’ may be acceptable to many. 

In the AcADEMy for October 13, 1894, I com- 
municated my discovery of a new work of 
Defoe’s, which will be published shortly by Mr. 
David Nutt. At the end of this treatise, 
entitled Of Royall Educacion, Defoe appears to 
be afraid 
‘that it threatens a pointed satyr at [his] own 
times and . . . at the particular conduct of 
familyes and persons, some of whom are too much 
abov [anim], and who ought not to be mark’t out 
by the undutifall hints of any hand without 
doors.’’ 

Defoe wrote this passage in or about the year 
1728, and the persons whose ‘“‘ particular con- 
duct” was open to criticism were George II. 
and his father. Now, in order to avoid the 
suspicion that he was writing 

**a pointed satyr,”’ he added that he was pre 

to ‘‘shew and prove, too, if need be, that these 
sheets [were] written many years ago, and were 
| design’d to be publish’d during the life of Her 
, Late Majestie Queen Ann and betore Her Majestie’s 
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accession to the crown—viz., while the Duke of 
Gloucester was aliv, and for whom the whole 
scheme was intended.”’ 

This would be before Juiy, 1699, when the 
Duke of Gloucester died. But that his bold 
assertion is wrong is evident from several 
passages in the work itself, where he mentions, 
and quotes from, White Kennet’s Complete 
History of England, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1706. And on closer examination 
of Defoe’s remarks, we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that his misrepresentation again is not 
simply an error, but a deliberate falsehood. 
Of course, it would be possible for a man to 
err when giving the date of a work which he 
wrote ‘‘many years” before. But it is evident 
that Defoe must be purposely distorting the 
truth when he feigns to remember that ‘‘ the 
whole scheme was intended for the Duke of 
Gloucester,” or makes such impossible state- 
ments as this—namely, that he can ‘‘ shew and 
prove, too, if need be, that these sheets written, 
and design’d to be publish’d . . . before Queen 
Ann’s accession to the crown,” &c. These, as 
well as other remarks on fol. 99 of the MS., do 
not allow of a lenient interpretation. 

The result is, after all, only a fresh corrobora- 
tion of the opinion expressed by the late Prof. 
Minto on pp. 2 and 169 of his biography of 
Defoe—namely, that ‘“‘we can hardl dieve 
a word that Defoe says about himself without 
independent confirmation”; ‘‘ he was a great, 
a truly great liar, perhaps the greatest liar that 
ever lived.” As it has lately appeared that 
even serious students of his writings doubt 
this, I venture to think that fresh proofs for an 
old opinion may not be superfluous. 

Kart D. BULBRING. 


SCRIVENER’S ‘‘ PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 
Oxford: Dec. 4, 1894. 

Will you allow me to say that an Appendix 
to each volume of the fourth edition of 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, containing 
additions and corrections, can be had by 
possessors of the book gratis from Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, through their respective 
booksellers ? 

Lists of this character are inevitable, and on 
publication I looked forward to the preparation 
of such as are now issued. Dr Gregory has 
twelve similar pages at the end of his 
Prolegomena, besides three at the beginning; 
Dr. Scrivener devoted several pages in his 
third edition to this purpose, and it would 
had been well if he had devoted more. 

Additions, which readers may be glad to 
keep by them, have grown since this edition 
appeared. Most of the corrections are of 
faults occurring in the earlier editions, some 
are due to my authorities, and I have myself 
to answer for more than I should have had on 
account of three illnesses which interrupted my 
work, besides difficulties arising from narrow- 
ness of space and the limitations of time 
— pp upon me by the necessities of the case 
and by my duty to Dean Burgon’s remains. 

That catalogues of MSS. existing in all sorts 
of places need continual correction is shown 
by the number of alterations suggested by 
M. Samuel Berger in the work of the 
Rev. H. J. White, which is deserving of all 
praise, and which M. Berger himself had 
corrected previously. I can, in these matters, 
discover no perfect accuracy—not even in the 
confident criticism of my critics. 

An exaggerated charge has been brought 
against me of having neglected the ‘“‘ American 
Notes.”’ In point of fact, my first care, after 


inserting Dr. Scrivener’s own marginal and 
other corrections, was spent during more than 
six weeks upon these with the help of a copy 
kindly lent me by a neighbour, when a - 








known bookseller had failed in getting one. 
Unfortunately, I was obliged to return the copy 
before I had done with the Greek MSS., whi 
were treated last of all. 

My thanks are due for suggested corrections 
to Dr. Bernard, in the eaions for this year ; 
to M. Berger, in the Bulletin Critique for 
October 15; to Mr. H. C. Hoskier, the author 
of the admirable Collation of Evan. 604 with 
Appendices, in private communications ; to the 
reviewer in the Church Quarterly for October ; 
and to the reviewer in the Guardian for his 
corrections—and for his mistakes. 

Dr. Pusey, in cataloguing MSS. lying before 
him, often envied bricklayers: I have had 
frequently a fellow-feeling with him. 

EDWARD MILLER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Sunpay, Dec. 16,4p.m. Sunday Lecture: “The Use of the 
SaPerDO pm. Ethical: Presideatial Aadreas, “Hegel,” 
30 p.m. : en’ » 
by Mr. Pa B. Haldane. 
Moxpay, Dec. 17, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘*‘ Twenty 
ousand Fert above the Sea,” by Me. E. Whymper. 
8 pm. : Symposium, ‘‘ The Freedom of 
the will ” by Dr. W. L. Gildes, Mr. H. Sturt, and Mr. 


W. H. Fairbrother. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘Modern 
Developments in Explosives,” IV., by Prof. Vivian B. 
Tvuespay, Dec. 18, 4.45 p.m. Statistical: “ Alien Immigra- 
tion,” by Mr. Geoffeey T : 
8 p.m. Civil Eoyin is: Discussion, *“ Colliery 
logical: “ R 


Surface- Works,” by Mr. E. W. Wain. 
eteorol 
Committee on the Cloud Atlas,” by 


Wepwespay, Dec. 19, 7.30 p.m. Mi 
of the International 

Mr. Robert H. Scott ; “‘ Rainfall and Floods in the Catch- 
ment Basins of the Severn, Wye, and Usk, November, 
1894,” by Mr. Henry Southall ; “ Meteorological Observa- 
—_ sjangn, Eiafagnsens, 1892-1894,” by Mr. S. C. 
opm. Geological : ‘‘ The Lower Greensand above 
the Atherfield Clav of East Surrey,” by Mr. Thomas 
Leighton; “The Eastern Limits of the Yorkshire and 
Coalfield,” and ‘Some Phases of 


Mr, W. 8. Gresley 


th d 
Lake Superior Region,” b % 
: “Forestry,” by Gen. J. 


8 p.m. Society of 


- Dig, Microscopical. 

Trurspay, . 20, 4.80 p.m. Historical: “ Exploration 
under Elizabeth,”’ by Mr. C. Raymond z 

6p.m. London Institution: ‘The Ideal Woman of 
the Poets,’”’ by the Dean of Ely. 

8 p.m. : * The Spi Glands in Phrynus,” 
by Mr. H. M. Bernard ; “ Monocotyledonous Saprophytes,” 
by Mr. Percy Groom. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘‘An Improved Form of 

Chemical Con: 


Barometer,’’ Dr. W. Collie; “ - 
stituents of Piper Ovatum,” and “The Active Con- 
stituents by the Pelli of Medicine,” by Prof. Dunstan 
and Mr. H. Garnett; “The Preparation of Adipic Acid,” 
by Dr. W. H. Ince. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Race and Language. By André Lefévre. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) We cannot speak very 
favourably of this new work on ethnology and 
philology. There are so many books on the 
subject in the English language, some of 
which have acquired a high reputation, that a 
fresh one must justify its ap ce by pre- 
senting the reader with the latest results of 

hilological and ethnological science. But 
Prof. Lefévre’s book is neither accurate nor up 
to the present level of knowledge. Thus, in 
philology the author is still at the point of view 
which regarded the primitive Indo-European 
alphabet as containing only three vowels: so 
far as he is concerned, Brugmann, Collitz, 
Schmidt, and Fick have worked in vain. 
Modern comparative Indo-European philology 
is a thing unknown. So, again, we are told 
(p. 244) that Armenian belongs to the Iranian 
group of languages, a statement which shows 
how little Prof. Lefévre can be acquainted 
with the present position of Indo-European 
philology. After this it is not rising to 
find him asserting (p. 250) that the Cimme- 
rians (mis-spelt Cimerians) are the ‘‘ Cymri,” 
by whom he means the Cymry—a name which 
ap in Britain for the first time after the 
departure of the Roman legions; and that the 








| should be the case, as 


Tel el-Amarna Tablets contain letters from the 
kings of ‘‘ Armenia.” Whenever he touches 
upon Assyriology he seems to be specially un- 
fortunate. It will be new to Assyriologists to 
learn that the Assyrians once penetrated to the 
Troad, that at Van there are ‘trilingual in- 
scriptions, of which a column may perhaps 
enlighten us as to the early forms of 
Georgian,” that ‘‘the deplorable cuneiform 
character” was ‘‘ adopted by the Hittites of 
Syria [and] by tbe Cypriotes,” or that 
‘* Schmidt” has “discovered” the Sumerian 
language of primaeval Chaldea. Has the pro- 
fessor confounded the Indo-European phbilolo- 
gist, Johannes Schmidt, with the dead Irish 
scholar, Dr. Hincks? A page or two further 
on Hincks is mentioned along with Fox Talbot, 
who is divided into two personalities, Fox and 
Talbot, though this is probably a typographical 
error. Still more unfortunate are the pro- 
fessor’s essays in Semitic philology. Semitic 
scholars will be inclined to close the book 
at once when they read that in ‘‘ Shem it is 
difficult not to recognise” Samas, the Sun- 
god; that ‘‘Ham was Khemos” (the professor 
means Kemosh), ‘‘and perhaps identical with 
the Egyptian Khem”: and that ‘Noah isa 
Semitic of great antiquity, Nouach, a 
genius with four outspread wings, God and 
saviour, the spouse of Tihavti, the fecundity of 
the abyss.” The latter statements will be new 
to Semitists and Assyriologists, who will be 
very glad to learn where the author has dis- 
covered them. As for his ideas about linguistic 

laeontology, they have hardly advanced 
Svonl those of Pictet. Otto Schrader’s work 
is apparently unknown to him. And as regards 
ethnology, a professor of anthropology ought 
to haveknown better than to say that the Saxons 
and Jutes ‘‘drove the ancient inhabitants” of 
Britain ‘‘as far as the Severn and the Welsh 
mountains.” In a book written for English 
readers such ignorance of the recent work of 
— anthropologists is inexcusable. The 
book, however, is an anachronism: thirty 
years ago it might have been up to date; to- 
day we devoutly hope that British readers will 
receive it with a large grain of salt. 

Geschichte des ebriiischen Zeitalters. Vol. I. 
By Carl Niebuhr. (Berlin: Nauck.) We have 
to be thankful for small mercies now-a-days, 
and it is something that the author of this 
history does not disbelieve in the existence of 
an ancient Hebrew age. It is much more that 
he has sought the aid of oriental archaeology 
in reconstructing the history of the past. 
But his method is purely “subjective,” and 
the tance or rejection of a narrative is 
entirely dependent on the arbitrary decision of 
a young German student who has plainly had 
no experience of life in the East. The value 
of his criticism, whether of the Old Testament 
or of the Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions, 
may be judged by a few examples. The 
historical character of the annals of Sargon 
of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin is denied, in 
unlucky ignorance of the monuments recently 
discove by the Americans at Nuffar. 
Scepticism is fairly safe in the case of the Old 
Testament, where its negations are not 80 
capable of disproof; but it is dangerous to 
apply it to the monumental records of 
antiquity, where it may be tested at any 
moment by a new discovery. But when we 
find Mr. Niebuhr identifying Noah with Dio- 
nusos, and declaring him to be an agricultural 
deity and the “ predecessor” of Yahveh, when 
Manoah, the father of Samson, is stated to be 
‘no other than Noah,” when Magog is identi- 
fied with Mazaka and Maeonia, and Caphtor is 
explained as a compound of the ‘‘ Semitic word 
Hor ‘ hill,’” neither the Biblical student nor 
the Assyriologist need be much afraid of bis 
criticisms. It is a pity, however, that such 
ere is a deal in 
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the volume which is — and stimulating, 


and the author is not afraid of starting bold 
and comprehensive theories, though the dog- 
matic tone in which they are announced is not 
likely to attract converts. 


Tripolitanisch-tunisische Beduinenlieder. By 
Hans Stumme. (Leipzig: Heinrichs). .Dr. 
Stumme has published a valuable and interest- 
ing book, and we must echo the surprise he 
expresses in his preface that the work has been 
hitherto so much neglected by the French 
masters of Northern Africa. The Arabic 
dialects of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algeria form a 
group which may be conveniently termed 
Moghrébi Arabic; in pronunciation, grammar, 
and vocabulary it presents many peculiarities, 
and a knowledge of. it is thus indispensable for 
the comparative study of the Semitic 
languages. Dr. Stumme has had the help of 
Prof. Sievers in the phonological portion of his 
book, so that the phonetist may accept its 
statements with confidence. The section on the 
metre of the poems is exhaustive and suggest- 
ive, and the poems themselves are given both 
in Arabic characters and in a Latin transcrip- 
tion. The latter is absolutely necessary in the 
case of a modern Arabic dialect. A translation 
of each poem is added, as well as a very 
complete vocabulary. The student of folk-lore 
will find much to interest him in the poems, 
and the printing of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISTAKES ABOUT THE ANDAMANS, 
Government House, Port Blair. 


It seems to be still the fashion among savans 
and others to treat the Andaman Islands as a 
terra incognita, in writing about which errors 
and misdescriptions may be made with im- 
punity, or, at any rate, looked upon with 
lenient eyes. This attitude towards the Islands 
is extended to their inhabitants, and this 
though they have been long—very long —part 
of the British dominions; though it is more 
than a hundred years since the first attempt 
was made to colonise them ; though they have 
been brought under regular government by 
Commission for nearly forty years. There are 
men who have grown grey in the local 
government service. The coasts were charted 
and mapped over a century ago, with that 
skill and accuracy which was so distinguishing 
@ feature of the work of the old Indian Navy ; 
and many a large scale chart has been issued in 
the interval, making the intricacies of the 
coral reefs which surround the Islands safe for 
the largest vessels, as I know by personal ex- 

erience. The Trigonometrical Survey of 

dia has sent its parties from end to end of 
the Islands, so that the mapping of the interior 
is as complete as that of the coasts, and no 
part of the Islands can be said to be actually 
unknown. The government has been for years 
carried on in the usual Indian style, and reports 
have been made for years in the usual detail. 
The inhabitants have been described and 
figured over and over again by local writers, 
with a detail and an accuracy that I think can 
hardly be surpassed by those who have under- 
taken to tell the world about savage races. 

The museums of Europe and England are filled 
with astonishingly complete drawings and 
articles, described with minute accuracy, and 
illustrating the Andamanese and their ways: 
the British, the Pitt-Rivers at Oxford, the 
Cambridge, the Imperial-Royal at Vienna, to 
my personal inspection and knowledge. 

_One would think, then, that it is not really 
difficult to get at the facts about the Andamans 
and the Audamanese ; but, nevertheless, one 
can hardly pick up any book or er about 
them, published for the benefit of the public, 


| Mr. 





even by 


distinguished European writers, 


without being taken aback at the wildness of 


the statements made. 


It is a strong instance 


of this that has lately come to my notice which 
has induced me now to write this letter. 

In Sir John Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times 
(fifth edition, 1890) there occur (pp. 438-439) 


@ series of typical 


all avoidable had he followed Mr. 


errors about the Andamanese, 


Man’s 


admirable Andaman Islanders, with the exis- 
tence of which his remarks show him to have 
been acquainted. It was published originally 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
of which Institute Sir John was, and, I believe, 


still is, a member. 


I will now take the statements made, 
categorically, and place scientific fiction and 
fact side by side, so that your readers may 


selves. 


distinguish the real from the unreal for them- 


Sir John commences :— 


(Sir J. Lubbock.) 

The Mincopies* or in- 
habitants of the Anda- 
man Islands, have been 
described by Dr. Mouat, 
Sir E. Belcher, Mr. Day, 
Man, and Prof. 
Owen, who considers 
that they ‘‘ are, perhaps, 
the most primitive, or 
lowest in the scale of 
civilisation, of the hu- 
man race.” Their huts 
consist of four posts, 
the two front ones six to 
eight feet high, the back 
ones only one or two 
feet. They are open at 
the sides, and covered 
with a roof of bamboo, or 
a few palm leaves bound 
tightly together. 


Facts. 


* This word is un- 
known t> the tribes of 
the Great Andaman 
with whom we are ac- 
quainted. It came to 
us from the writers and 
settlers at Port Blair, ia 
1792, and isa werd got 
from the wild and unap- 
proachable tribe now 
known to us as ‘‘the 
Jarawas,’’ with whom 
the old settlers seem to 
have been on friendly 
terms. 


The roofs are never of 
bamboo or palm, but of 
cane leaves. 


Il. 


The Mincopies live 
chiefly onfruit, mangroves, 
and shell-fish. Sometimes, 
however, they kill the 
small pigs which run wild 
in the jungle. 


They live chiefly on 
pig, fish, turtle, roots, 
and shell-fish ; only oc- 
casionally on fruit, and 
then more often (especi- 
ally in the Little Anda- 
—= on the fruit of one 
species of mangrove. 


Ill. 


They have single tree 
canoes, hollowed out with a 
P-shaped axe, assisted pro- 
bably by the action of fire. 
They are acquainted 
with the use of out- 
riggers, which, however, 
appear to have been of re- 
cent introduction, as the 
are not alluded to by the 
earlier writers. 


Their arrows and 
spears are now gener- 
wy ther with iron and 
glass, which they obtain 
from wrecks, and which 
have to a great extent 
replaced bone. Their 
harpoons, like those of 
so many other savages, 
have a movable head, 
and a long cord by which 
this may be held when 
fixed in the victim. 
They are very skilful 
with the bow, and ‘ make 
practice at forty or fifty 
yards with wnerring cer- 
tainty,’? though their 


arrows have no feathers 


They use an adz*, not 
an axe, for hollowing 
cut canoes, and the adze 
isnever P-shaped. They 
never use fire to assist 
in the hollowing. The 
outrigged canoe is the 
oldest form: the large 
single canoe being 
peculiar to the South 
Andaman group of tribes 
and of recent introduc- 
tion. 

IV. 

The arrows are never 
tipped with glass. They 
are only fairly ckilful 
with the bow, and make 
= with anything 

ut unerring certainty. 








Vv. 

They have no pottery, They have had pottery 
but use either shells or from the earliest times, 
piecesof bambootohold but it is not used for 
water. holding water. 


VI. 
They Kill fish by har- 
poons, or with small hand- 
nets they take any that 


are left by the tide, and 
it is even said that they 


They only killdugongs, 
turtle, and such fish as 
sharks, &c., with har- 
poons. They shoot fish 
with bow and arrow. 


are able to dive and They catch small fish 
catch them with their left by the tide with 
hands. their hands or kill them 


with stones. Only the 
women use hand-nets, 
andthenonly forprawns, 
&c, ; themen would con- 
sider it effeminate to use 
hand-nets. 

Vil. 

They cover themselves They are not always 
with mud, and also covered with mud; the 
tattoo, but wear no mud-smearing is cere- 
clothes. monial, special muds 

being ured for special 
occasions. The Ungé 
group of tribes never 
tattoo themselves. 


Vill. 


They are stated to 
have no idea of a Supreme 
Being, no religion, nor 
any belief in a future 
state of existence. After 
death, the corpse is buried 


They do believe in a 
Supreme Being. Mr. 
Man’s book goes at great 
length into this point. 
The corpse is generally 
put up in a tree, and is 


ina sittingposture. When seldom buried. The 
it is supposed to be widow takes the skull 
entirely decayed, the sometimes: gonerall 


it is the nearest male 
relative that takes it. 
The skull is never used 
asa box. 


skeleton is up, 
and each of the relations 
appropriates a bone. In 
the case of a married 
man, the widow takes the 
skull, and wears it sus- 
pended by a cord round 
her neck. Jt forms a 
very convenient box for 
small articles. 
1X. 
Marriage lasts for life, 
and is seldom dissolved, 
never after the birth of 


Marriage, however, 
only lasts, at least in 
some tribes, until the 


child is born and weaned, a child. The whole 
when, according to statement is quite in- 
Lieut. St. John, as _ correct. 
quoted by Sir E. 
Belcher, the man and 
woman | gener sd separ- 
ate, each reeking a new 
partner. 
R. O. Tempe, 


(Chief Commissioner, Andamau and 
Nicobar Islands.) 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE court of the Salters Company has made 
a grant of £150 a year to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, to found one or more 
fellowships for the encouragement of higher 
research in chemistry in its relation to 
manufactures. Preference will be given to 
students who have completed a three years’ 
course at the Central Technical College. 


Mrs. W. Toriey has presented more than one 
hundred Looks, pamphlets, and maps, from the 
library of her late husband, to the Geological 
Society. 

In Darwinism and Race Progress, which 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Oo. will 
shortly publish, Prof. Haycraft shows how the 
racial deterioration which would result from 
our modern care of the sickly and enfeebled 
may be counteracted by a keener public 





conscience, and finally by public r-gulations{in 
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regard to the duties of parentage. Our 
preservation of unworthy types by public and 
private charity is strongly animadverted upon ; 
and it is suggested that separation of the 
criminal classes from the incapables and 
deserving poor will prepare the public mind 
for ultimate segregation of incorrigible types. 
In respect to intellectual development, it is 
pointed out that the present democratic 
movement, while it gives a chance to the 
clever and capable of becoming educated and 
well-to-do, entails upon them conditions which 
generally imply late marriages and relative 
sterility. The work is optimistic throughout : 
aud the author believes that the public, when 
instructed in the laws of race-history, will not 
hesitate tc adopt such measures as will lead to 
triumphs by the side of which those of 
preventive medicine are insignificant. 

Mr. EpMunp SEALE will publish early in 
the spring a third edition of 7'he Horsebreeders’ 
Handbook, edited by Mr. Joseph Osborne 
( Beacon). 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Académie des Inscriptions has chosen 
the following subject for the Prix Bordin 
(3000 francs), to be awarded next year: 
‘An examination of the relations be- 
tween the ’A@nvalwy Mod:teia and the acknow- 
ledged works of Aristotle, both in substance 
and in style.” 


Tue December number of the Classical Re- 
view (David Nutt) opens with an article, by 
Mr. A. H. T. Greenidge, on ‘‘The Power of 
Pardon possessod by the Princeps,” which 
contains an elaborate examination of criminal 
jurisdiction under the early empire; Mr. T. D. 
Seymour, of Yale, propounds the thesis that, 
according to Aeschylus, the action of the 
‘‘Eumenides"’ closes only a few days after 
that of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” from which it 
follows that Orestes must be grown-up at the 
time of his father’s death ; Mr. E. 8. Thompson 
maintains the view—supported recently by 
Prof. H. Sidgwick and Dr. Sandys—that the 
éxtnudpo: paid only a sixth (not five-sixths) of 
the produce as rent. Among reviews, the most 
important is that of Monro’s ‘ Modes of 
Ancient Greek Music,” by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, 
who fairly presents the arguments both for and 
against the novel theory advanced in that 
book; Mr. E. W. Fay, of Lexington, gives a 
detailed analysis of Schwab’s ‘‘ Syntax of tBe 
Greek Comparative,” concluding thus: ‘(A) 4 
(quam) c. nom. and acc. is a substitute for a 
casus separationis (gen., abl.), after a compara- 
tive ; but (B) inflectible phrases require 4 (quam) 
at all periods” ; and Mr. F. W. Thomas reviews 
Fick’s ‘“‘ Greek Proper Names,” suggesting a 
hope that the author may hereafter add a 
treatment of place-names. Under archaeology, 
there is little except the monthly record of 
discoveries and the summary of periodicals. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 


Oamurtper Antiavartan Socrety.—( Monday, 
Nov. 26.) 
Mr. Fawcerr, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Hughes exhibited and described a collection of 
pottery from anew locality near Great Chesterford, 
which proved the extension of the Roman rubbish 
pits a quarter of a mile further to the north than 
the large gravel pit near the camp, from which 
most of the remains hitherto recorded had been 
procured. He had once seen three large amphorae, 
which were said to have been found on the hill to 
the north-east of OChesterford; but he had no 
information as to the circumstances of that find, 
nor as to any other objects found associated with 
them. The discovery to which he now drew 
attention was made somewhat by accident. He had 





drawn attention to the hole from which the objects 
were procured, as an example of an artificial exca- 
vation filled with made earth as distinguished from 
some natural pipes in the same gravel pit, and 
challenged his companions to put his assertion to 
the test. A short search disclosed the remains of 
domestic animals and ery © The specimens 
were of such interest, both intrinsically and on 
account of their locality, that he had asked the 
owners, Mesrs. Wale, Joyce, Tod and Berry, to 
allow him to exhibit them to the society, and 
record the discovery. Among the objects found 
was a portion of a vessel in soft red paste, 
with a strong black lustre glaze, on which was 
moulded a female figure kneeling. The drawing 
was so bad, as compared with that on the 
Samian ware, that one felt inclined to suggest 
that this must have been the production of an un- 
skilled native artist imitating better work. There 
were at least six drinking cups with pinched sides, 
some with ornament in relief, and some with more, 
some with less lustre. There was also a red-ware 
vessel in shape like a flower-pot saucer on a stand, 
and adapted, as were several of those previously 
found at Great Ohesterford, to receive a similar 
shaped vessel which formed its lid, as nowadays 
the covers of entrée dishes are sometimes adapted 
for independent use. There were also some good 
pieces of Samian ware. One basin had the 
potter’s mark; but this was, unfortunately, in- 
illegible, owing to the imperfection of the stamp. 
Another piece of Samian w°” + fragment of a very 
fine mortarium, in which a ,... 1on of the roughened 
interior surface was preserved, while a lion’s head, 
perforated through the mouth, formed the spout. 
‘There was also a portion of the rim of one of the 
ordinary mortaria in rough yellow ware, and two 
shallow pans in shape like flower-pot saucers. The 
fragments of black earthenware belong to common 
forms. He remarked that in this case there was a 
larger proportion of better class highly ornamented 
ware than was generally found in the pits along 
the west side of the camp; and he thought that, 
whatever the place may originally have been, and 
whenever the earthworks were first thrown up, all 
the remains found about Great Chesterfield pointed 
to the existence of a permanent Roman town rather 
than to a temporary military station, though there 
may have been, of course, first of all a camp 
thrown up by the advancing legionaries. He had not 
as yet found evidence of the occupation of the area 
by any pre-Roman people. He believed that Roman 
camps, properly so-called, were rare, but that Roman 
towns, villages, and villas were common ; and that 
these were sometimes surrounded by a bank and 
moat, as were the granges of later times. The 
Romans adopted the rectangular form for their 
towns, as they did by rule for their camps, where 
the natural features or pre-existing works did not 
make some other arrangement more convenient. 
So also in the case of the moated granges of later 
times, the square form is most common, but is 
modified wherever the bend of a watercourse or 
facility of digging suggested another outline. In 
reply to a question by the president, he said that 
he did not attach much importance to the name 
** Chester,’’ especially when combined with a word 
derived from another language, asin ‘‘ Chesterford.’’ 
He thought the castra of the Romans may have 
given rise to the cezstre of the Saxons, but that 
they did not confine the name to places where 
there bad been a Roman camp. On a matter of 
this kind, however, he would refer to Prof. Skeat, 
who, he was glad to say, was present.—Prof. Skeat 
said: The Anglo-Saxon ceaster is merely an adapta- 
tion of the Latin castrum. But it is misleading to 
suppose that it always meant ‘‘ camp.”” Bosworth’s 
Dictionary correctly gives: Céeaster, a city, fort, 
castle, town.’’ An easy example is in Matt. v. 14, 
where the A.S. version has ceaster, and the modern 
English has “a city.’”” The diminutive castellum 
even means “ village ”’ in the Latin version, in the 
Durham MS.; the A.S. version has castel in the 
same passage—viz., Matt. xxi. 2. 


Vixine Civn.—(Friday, Dec. 7.) 


Dr. Kart Burp in the chair.—Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow gave a short account of ‘‘A Visit to a 
Lapland ement near the Arctic Circle.’”” He 
pointed out that the Lapps were in a very similar 
position to the North American Indians, pushed 








back by a agate race till they were only saved 
from extinction by the fact that the regions in 
which they had taken refuge were so desolate that 
no one else could covet their possession. He had 
been much struck by their resemblance, both in 
appearance and manners, as well as in stature, to 
the Japanese; and there was a conceivable chain 
of,communication vid the Aleutian Islands and 
North America, which their progenitors might 
have made use of. The name Lapp means 
** banished,’? and is one given them ly their 
enemies, which they themselves do not recognize, 
presenting in this respect, as also in meaning, 
a perfect parallel to the name Esquimo. Tae 
Lapps evince considerable intelligence, their 
skilful management of their teams of reinde2r 
being particularly noticeable. At the close of his 
remarks Mr. Bigelow presented t> the Club two 
Lapp spoons and a knife in an ornamented sheath, 
and called attention to the enormous expenditure 
of time and labour by uncivilised races on the 
making of such simple tools as there. He also 
gave three Norwegian boat models, one being on 
the lines of the Viking ship discovered at Gokstad, 
in Norway, in 1880, now in the University of 
Christiania. Her lines, he pointed out, are those 
of the best type of boat in all ages, and re-appear 
to-day in the canoe and the Jife-boat.—Dr. Jon 
Stefansson, of Iceland, whose essays on Scandina- 
vian elements in Middle Scotch and on dialects in 
Wycliffe’s Bible were awarded the silver medal 
and grand gold medal at the University of 
Copenhagen, then read a paper on ‘‘ Scandinavian 
Influence on lish Literature.’’? He pointed 
out how largely their Norse blood had influenced 
Englishmen, who were in truth, he said, tho 
Vikings of modern times, and had inherited the 
Norsemen’s genius for colonisation and that ¢pirit 
which gave them the dominion of the sea to a 
greater degree even than their descendants in 
urely Scandinavian countries. The earliest 
lish Epic we possess, Beowulf, which was 
robably composed before the conquest of England, 

f not of Scandinavian origin, has its scene laid in 
Scandinavia. In the Icelandic Sagas we have 
frequent mention of visits of Icelandic skalds to 
ges such as the account of Egil’s dealings 
with King Athelstan and Gunnlung's visit to the 
court of g ZEthelred. Oanute also kept many 
Norse court - about him. Inthe middle period 
of English literature there are no traces of such 
influence, yet a by his divine intuition, 
ortrays in his “‘ Macbeth’? characters which show 
Nistinetly the peculiar features of personages 
that we meet with in the Icelandic Sagas. We 
may, for instance, compare Lady Macbeth with 
Hi rda in Njal’s Saga. In ‘‘ Hamlet,” again, we 
have a story taken from Northern sources. There 
the story is extant in two forms—in the Latin 
version given by Saxo Grammaticus and in the 
Amleda . Shakspere’s ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ it should be 
observed, resembles the latter more closely than 
it does Saxo’s story. Here we must remember 
that Jumes I. was married to Anne of Denmark, 
who had many Danes about her and was also a 
great protectress of the drama. Her brother, 
Christian, King of Denmark, visited her in 
England, and in his train were two noblemen named 
Rosencrantrz and Guildenstern. Obviously there 
is here a —* of the poet having derived 
his story directly from Danish sources. After 
running underground so long, the Scandinavian 
undercurrent reappears into broad daylight in 
the middle of the eighteenth century with Thomas 
Gray and Bishop Percy. The former divined, even 
through the Latin dress in which he met with it, 
the fire and force of N mer eye His ‘‘ Fatal 
Si ” and ‘ Descent of *? show a wonder- 
ful insight into its inner spirit, and a keen critical 
sense which enable him to reject verses now ac- 
knowledged to be spurious. ‘he persistent error 
that the Norseman looked forward to drinking 
mead in Valhalla out of the skulls of his slain 
enemies calls for a word of notice. The mistake 
arose from a mistranslation, by which “‘ bent tree 
of the head’’—namely, drinking-horn, made out 
of an ox-horn, was rendered skull. Bishop 
Percy, besides some translations of Icelandio 
a also translated from the French M. 
allet’s Northern Antiquities. Sayers of Norwich, 
who put Norse into the form of the Greek drama ; 
Cottle of Bristol, who translated the Elder Edda ; 
and W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester, a friend of 
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Percy, and a great Icelandic scholar, who praises 
Gray highly, But lavishes abuce on Cottle for his 


rant work—are others who helped to introduce 


Englishmen to the wealth of Icelandic literature. 
The movement was by Southey and 
Coleridge, and the former wrote a long epistle in 
verre for Cottle to prefix to his translation of the 
Fdda. Even a classical scholar like Landor divined 
the power of the Northern Muse, and in a letter to 
Bulwer, written at the age of ninety, he compared 
the Icelandic poetry very favourably with that ofthe 
troubadours. Sir Walter Scott, in J//ustrations to 
Northern Antiquities, published in 1814 an abstract 
of the Eyrbyggja Saga. In that same year 
Waverley appeared ; and it is at any rate a curious 
coincidence that, just before making his first eseay 
as a novelist, he should have formed the acquaint- 
ance of the great Icelandic school of story-tellers. 
He was the first to use in English the word Berserk. 
The increasing Scandinavian influence reaches its 
culminating point in Mr. William Morris and his 
school, the weightiest part of whose work is 
saturated with the old Icelandic spirit. His first 
translation from the Icelandic, ‘‘The Story of 
Grettir the Strong,’’ was published exactly twenty- 
five years ago. 


FINE ART. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. By A. Erman. 
Translated by H. M. Tirard. (Mac- 
millans. ) 


To anyone who knows anything of Egypto- 
logy, Prof. Erman’s Aegypten, now presented 
to the English reader under the title of 
Life in Ancient Egypt, does not need an 
introduction. Prof. Erman is one of the 
ablest of living Egyptologists, and his work 
is an exhaustive account of what the native 
monuments have to tell us about the manners 
and customs of the ancient dwellers on the 
Nile. Unlike the classic work of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson on the same subject, its 
materials are not confined to the wall- 
decorations of tombs and temples or the 
questionable statements of Greek and Latin 
writers; they are drawn also from the in- 
scriptions and papyri, in the decipherment 
of which the author has taken so prominent 
a part. 

After an account of the country and its 
people and a sketch of its history, we plunge 
at once into the main subject of the book. 
The life of ancient Egypt is brought before 
us in all its varieties, and in its most minute 
details. Indeed, the only objection that can 
be brought against the work is that it is too 
exhaustive in its German accuracy of detail 
ever to become what is termed “ popular 
reading.” It is too crammed with facts and 
references to be the companion of an idle 
hour. But the visitor to Egypt or the 
student of the ancient East is bound to have 
it constantly at his side, and its excellent 
arrangement and index will enable him to 
discover without difficulty the answers to all 
the questions he is likely to ask. The 
different classes of ancient Egyptian society, 
the police and the army, family life and 
religion, education, literature, science, and 
the arts, agriculture and trade—all alike 
are treated with a marvellous fulness and 
minuteness of detail. : 

One of the points upon which Prof. 
Erman insists with good reason is just that 
which the student of Egyptian antiquity 
has been too much inclined to ignore. We 
are all ready enough to admit the enormous 
length of time covered by the Egyptian 
monuments; but practically it is apt to 














become preshortened in our historical per- 
spective, and we forget that during this 
long period of time the Egyptian people 
must have changed very considerably. Not 
only their manners and customs, but even 
their language and writing, underwent a 
large amount of alterativu, as well as their 
dress and their religion. The pyramid 
texts of the Old Empire, discovered and 
published by Prof. Maspero, have given 
us the means of comparing the ideas 
and beliefs of that early epoch with 
those of a later age, while other texts have 
allowed us to do the same for other depart- 
ments of ancient Egyptian life. Prof. 
Erman’s chapter on dress is especially 
interesting in this connexion, as it offers 
a good illustration of the changes and 
development that went on in almost every 
branch of social life. 

Another point which distinguishes the 
book is the extensive use made in it of 
the information furnished by the hieratic 
papyri, whole passages of which are from 
time to time translated. The pictorial 
history of old Egyptian life has thus been 
supplemented by its literary history, derived 
from the popular literature of the country, 
and accordingly full of allusions to the 
daily life of the people. After reading 
some of these translations, it will be im- 
possible to deny the existence of a litera- 
ture, in the truest sense of the word, in 
ancient Egypt. 

The illustrations have been carefully 
selected, chiefly from the works of Wilkin- 
son, Lepsius, and Perrot; and the English 
edition of the work is got up in a way 
which leaves nothing to be desired. Print, 
paper, and binding are alike excellent. 
The translation is also good, so far as 
I have been able to compare it with 
the German original; but it is a pity 
that the proper names were not better 
adapted to the rules of English spelling. 
Ch in English does not represent a guttural 
aspirate but a palatal, and consequently 
words like ‘‘ Chufu,” ‘‘ Chuen’eten,” and 
“Chetas,” will necessarily be mispronounced. 
Nor is the spelling of modern Egyptian 
names always correct; witness ‘ Feyum” 
instead of Fayyim. A table also should 
have been added, giving the equivalents of 
the ancient proper names as written by Prof. 
Erman in the spelling to which the English 
reader is accustomed; how is he to know, 
for example, that ’Ess’e is Assa, or that 
D’ar is Zar (which, by the way, is written 
Ziri in the cuneiform tablets of Tel el- 
Amarna)? But perhaps the worst mistake 
of all is the use of /, as in German, to repre- 
sent y; thus Qawyet is written ‘‘ Zawijet.” 
I ought to add that, as is stated in the 
Preface, the account of the arts and tools 
of the Egyptian workmen must be supple- 
mented by the information contained in 
Prof. Petrie’s publications which have 
appeared since Prof. Erman’s work was 
compiled. A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
WE are glad jto hear that the lamented death 
of Mr. Hamerton will not affect the continu- 
ance of the Portfolio in the new form which it 
assumed just a year ago. Indeed, the subjects 
of almost all the monographs for next year had 











been already settled by him, in conjunction 
with Mr. Richmond Seeley, upon whom 
devolves for the present the task (which he 
would in any case have discharged) of pro- 
ducing afd illustrating them under the guidance 
of the writers. The monograph for January, 
1895, will be on The Karly Work of Raphael, 
by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady), with 
four plates after the ‘‘ Madonna del Granduca,” 
the ‘‘ Sposalizio,” the ‘‘ Saint Sebastian,” and 
the painter’s portrait of himself, and more than 
twenty minor illustrations. The following 
have also been arranged for: Holbein, by Sir 
Frederick Burton; Turner in Switzerland, by 
Mr. Alfred Hunt; Velazquez, by Mr. Walter 
Armstrong; Whitehall, by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie; William Blake, by Dr. R. Garnett; 
Watteau, by Mr. Claude Phillips; The Dulwich 
Gallery, by Mr. Humphry Ward; Japanese 
Engraving, by Prof. Anderson ; and Claude, by 
Mr. George Graham. With regard to the 
binding of this year’s monographs, it has been 
decided that the most convenient plan will be 
to put three together into one volume, making 
four handy volumes for the year. Four cloth 
cases have accordingly been prepared, with a 
title-page for each volume. 


THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: water-colour drawings of the Wey 
Valley and Charterhouse School, by Mr. Percy 
Robertson ; and one hundred and ten water- 
colours of Familiar Haunts round Six of the 
Public Schools—both at the Fine Art Society's 
in New Bond-street; a second series of draw- 
ings by Mr. H. B. Brabazon, at the Goupil 
Gallery, in Regent-street; and a collection of 
Scotch paintings—by Messrs. T. Austen Brown, 
J. Coutts Michie, R. B. Nisbet, and R. Noble— 
at St. George’s Gallery, in Grafton-street. 


THE next exhibition at the Dudley Gallery 
will consist of pictures selected and arranged 
by Mr. Harry Quilter, under the general title 
of ‘‘ The Expressionals.” It will open to the 
public on the last day of the year. 


UNDER the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, will deliver a 
lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
on Sunday next, at 4 p.m., upon “‘The Use of 
the Supernatural in Art.” 


THE collection of Jenner relics, which were 
described in the ACADEMY on the occasion of 
their exhibition at Bristol in the autumn of 
1893, are to be sold at auction by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson on Friday next. The col- 
le@tion includes portraits in oil, miniatures, and 
engravings; diplomas, grants of freedom, ce. ; 
visiting-books, letters, and other MSS.; printed 
books and pamphlets ; and also many personal 
relics. It is not too late to hope that this 
unique illustrative memorial of the discoverer 
of vaccination may yet be acquired, if not for 
the nation, at least by one or other of the two 
Royal Colleges of the healing art, to both of 
which Jenner belonged. 


M. ALrrReD STreEvENs's picture of ‘ The 
Woman in Yellow,” exhibited last year at the 
Champ de Mars Salon, has been purchased at 
the Garnier sale for 5000 francs by the French 
Government, and will be placed in the Luxem- 
bourg. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE Saturday Popular Concert opened with 
the new version of Brahms’ Pianoforte Trio 
in B major (Op. 8). The work, written more 
than forty years ago, was ouly recently revised 
by the composer. The music is interesting, 
and so, too, are the alterations; but Brahms 
would, perhaps, have done better to leave well 
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alone. It is, doubtless, a great temptation to 
composers to retouch early productions, and one 
joie 

ielded. The performance of the Trio, by Herr 
me Lady Hallé, and Mr. Ould, was exceed- 
ingly good. 
Sonata in B minor, and of this difficult and 
unequal work he gave a very fine rendering. 
We should have liked more warmth of tone, 
more romantic charm in the slow movement; 
but, considered as a whole, the performance 
was, so far as we have heard him, one of 
Herr Sauer’s best. His determination not 10 


special approval. The programme included 
six songs, sung by Miss Fillunger, from a 
collection of German Volkslieder, recently pub- 
lished by Brahms. 
are set off to advantage by the clever accom- 


paniments, by an art which ‘' itself is nature.”’ | 


The Smetana Quartet, mentioned last week, 


was repeated at the Monday Popular Concert, | 
Tt was | 


scarcely wise to give the work twice in imme- | 


but the performance was not so good. 


diate succession. The music is clever, char- 
acteristic, and attractive, but easy to follow. 
The second impression was not so strong as the 
first; the novelty of the music proved less 
piquant, and its weak points more perceptible. 
Mr. Isidor Cohn performed Schubert’s ‘‘ Wan- 
derer” Fantasia with skill and intelligence, 
but not with sufficient power and poetry. 
Miss Dale, the vocalist, sang with taste. 

Herr Sauer gave his sixth recital on Monday 
afterncon. He played Beethoven’s Sonata in 
G (Op. 31, No. 1), the least interesting of the 


three included under that opus number. The | 


opening Allegro was rendered in rather a flippant 
style, and the middle section of the Adagio re- 
quired more movement ; though, on the whole, 
there was some excellent playing. The Schubert- 
Tausig ‘Andantino und Variationen” were 


The fresh, natural melodies | 





| the larger of the two. 


Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation” was performed by the 
The pianist’s solo was Chopin’s Queen’s Hall Choral Society on Tuesday even- | perseverance will in time meet with reward. 


ing. The music of the old master is refresh- 
ing, particularly to those who are constantly 
hearing modern works. The development of 
| music has not been all progress. Th 

| moments of immense power in the ‘“ Creation.’ 
| Much of Haydn’s music is weak, not because 


it is old, but because his lot had been cast in | 
accept the encore of course met with our | too pleasant places for him to develop his! - 


| powers to the full, and this he knew himself. 
| For years he wrote to please princes ; he worked 
| according to order, not inspiration. Haydn’s 
genius saved him from mediocrity ; for, with 
exception of Mozart, he was the greatest com- 
poser of his day. Had he but served his art as 
faithfully as he did his princes, he would have 
secured for his works greater and more lasting 
fame. The performance of the Oratorio, under 
| the careful direction of Mr. Carter, who seemed 
| thoroughly to enjoy the music, was commend- 
'able. The vocalists were Miss Anna Williams 
| and Messrs. Iver McKay and Norman Salmond. 
| The last named was not in good voice. 
| Mr. Richard Gompertz gave his second con- 
| cert of chamber music at the Salle Erard on 
| Wednesday evening. The programme com- 
| menced with the Smetana Quartet in E minor, 
announced with the superscription ‘Aus 
_meinem Leben.” We presume there is authority 
for this, and wonder why it was omitted in the 
Popular” book. It is afrank acknowledgment 
on the part of the composer that he is writing 
| programme music, and explains, to some extent, 
the peculiarities of the Quartet. The perform- 


_ance by Messrs. Gompertz, Inwards, Kreuz, | t 
| Including Postage to _ aot 
0 n ’ 


|and Ould was good: they seemed thoroughly 


| to enter into the Bohemian spirit of the music. | 


interpreted with great delicacy. The theme is | The rendering of Beethoven's 


undoubtedly Schubert’s; but, if we are not | A minor (Op. 132) also demands praise: it was 


h Haydn, Schumann, Wagner, and others | mistaken, Tausig’s share in the variations was not only careful, but thoroughly sympathetic. 


here are | 








t Quartet in 


Mr. Gompertz has for several seasons made a 
feature of Beethoven’s late Quartets, and his 


Not the first part of the Ninth Symphony, but 

the five last Quartets, were Beethoven's last 

words in instrumental music. Mr. Gompertz 

— a new and effectively written Barcarole 

y Mr. E. Moor. Miss Fillunger sang some 
delightful songs by Schubert and Schumann. 
J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, |BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS | WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. have now on 
view in their Show-Rooms a LARGE 
and VARIED STOCK of HAND- 
SOMELY BOUND BOOKS suit- 
able for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, and NEW YEAR GIFTs. 


LISTS SENT POSTAGE FREE. 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. : 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC.; 
2141, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., 
LONDON. 

Also at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
SUPERIOR EDITION, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
Feap, 4to, 22 pp., with numerous Hlustrations. 


. Tr y ra re 
THE EARLY DAYSof MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE; or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty 
ears Ago. To which is added, A Glimpse of Old Haileybury; Patna 
during the Mutiny ; a Sketch of the Natural History of the Riviera 
aud Life in an Oxfordshire Village. 
By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, tndian Civil Service (Retired), 
Author of “ The Natural History of Monghy:.” 
Simpais, Marswate & Co., Limited, Londen Fanmer & Sons*® 
Kensington. 


AND 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


STORIES from tte DIARY of a DOCTOR. 
| By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D., Authors of 
“The Medicine Lady.” With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


| ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO. By Arthur Morrison 


| and J. A. SHEPHERD. 236 pp., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 


7s. 6d. 

The Times says: “* Ought to be prized as a possession.” 

SHAFTS from an EASTERN QUIVER. 
By CHARLES J. MANSFORD. With 25 Illustrations by A. 
Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

The Liverpool Daily Po-t says: “ He must be a poor creature who 
cannot cast aside sometimes all considerations of the possible and revel 
in dreams of wildest adventure, and for ingenious and excit‘ng im- 
possibility Mr. Mansford’s stories, to use a classical phrase, * take the 


pena \ BOGK FOR GIRLS. 
TWO GIRLS. By Amy E. Blanchard, 


Author of “Twenty Little Maidens,” &c. 
Waugh. 256 pp., crown Svo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d 
The Whitehall Review says: “A vivacious, pretty story ‘for girls,’ 
delightfully illustrated, and is altogether an agreeable contribution to 
the season's literature.” 
A BOOK FOR BOYS. 
THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Herbert 
My 


GREENHOUGH SMITH. 2 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BEECHCOURT MYSTERY. By Carl- 
TON STRANGE, Author of “ Margaret's Secret,’ “ Two Worlds of 
Fashion,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

The Publishers’ Circular says: “ How the Champlains get themselves 
into endless serapes at home, and how they are connected with the 
mystery of Lord Strogan’s death at Beechcourt, are forcibly set forth in 
an absorbingly interesting fashion by a writer likely to prove a very 
popular provider of fiction of a melodramatic character.” 

“THAT MARVELLOUS DETECTIVE.’ 

ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. With 104 Illustrations. Demy &vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

MEMOIRS of SHERLOCK HOLMES. By 
A. CONAN DOYLE, With 92 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth 
eXtra, ts, 


THE SIGN of FOUR. By A. Conan Doyle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
WHAT'S BRED in the BONE. By Grant 


ALLEN. Ninth Thousand. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 


FOR GOD and the CZAR: a Story of Jewish 
Fesscsutions te Russia, By J. E. MUDDOCK. Fifth Thousand. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, os. 6d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 'LONDON, W.O. 


‘TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 


in AUSTRALIA. By H. A. WHITE, late Deputy- 
Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 6s. 

“An interesting study of one of the darkest chapters of 
modern history......Many and varied are the stories re- 
counted in this collection.” —Publisher’s Circular, 

“Rich in passages of excitement and daring......has a 
romantic interest often superior to that of a work of the im- 
agination......A full account is given of Kelly, the greatest 
and most glorious thief in colonial history,””—Scotsman, 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. 


By Baron de MALORTIE, Author of “’Twixt Old 
Times and New.” One vol., demy 8vo, 18s. [ Next week. 


HOW he BECAME a PEER. A Story 


of Modern Politics. By JAMES THIRSK. ‘Two vols. 
LNow ready. 


THE FRIENDS of INNISHEEN. By 


WILFRED WOOLLAM, Author cf “ With the Help of 
the Angels.”’ Two vols. [ Now ready. 


AS a MAN SOWS. By William 


WESTALL. Three vols. 

“The plot is so well wrought out that the story carries 
the reader pleasantly on from surprise to surprise....... 
Whoever reads it is sure of good entertainment,’’—Scotsman. 

“Excellent reading for‘! .se in search of an exciting 
story free from modern v-notions... ..A good specimen of 
sensational fiction,” — The Standard, 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From the 


Russian of SO?2HIA KOVALEVSKY. By 5&. 
STEPNIAK and W. WESTALL. 6s. [Now realy. 


A DOCTOR in DIFFICULTIES. By 


F. C, PHILLIPS, Author of “As ina Looking Glass.” Is. 


BLACK PUPPY. By Theodora Elmslie, 
Author of ‘‘The Little Lady of Lavender.’”? With 
Seven Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d.  [ Now revdy. 

“This pretty, pathetic, but not mournful, story will be ® 
favourite ia many nurseries. The illustrations are un- 
usually charming.” — Westminstr Gazette, 

**A charming cog story.” —Ath«naeum 

“One novel and noteworthy feature of this charming book 
for children is that all the illustrations are from photographs 
of dogs and of beautiful children. Miss Elmslie’s story 1s 
simple, but very touching and pleasant, and the study of 


' child life is a faithful one.” — Birmingham Gazette, 


Wap & Downey (Ltd! York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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GF On and after January 1, 1895, the published price of the ANTIQUARY 
will be reduced from One Shilling to SIXPENCE. The shape of the 





magazine, however, will be uniform with the old series. 


THE ANTIQUARY, 


AN 


With the number for January, 1895, the ANTIQUARY will enter on the Sixteenth year of its age, and 
Better and smoother paper will be used, in order to give clearer impressions of 


improvements will be introduced. 


For 1895. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 


the Thi 
ustrations. 


-first Volume. Several 
he latter will be increased 


in number in proportion to the letterpress, so as to give the ANTIQUARY a more distinct position as a high-class Illustrated Journal of Antiquities. At 
the same time the price will be reduced to one-half of what it has been, and the ANTIQUARY will, for the future, be issued at SIXPENCE A NUMBER 
The rs of the magazine trust that these changes will prove to be generally acceptable. 

The TIQUARY will also endeavour not only to retain the position it has earned as the leading English Archeological Magazine of the day, but, 
if possible, to become of even more ser\, ® to the study of Archeology in the future, as time goes on. 


A detailed Prospectus will be sent post free, but the arrangements for 1895 may be briefly summarized as follows :— 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES by Mr. F. Haverrrety, M.A., F.S.A., Mr. W. H. Sr. Joun Horz, M.A, Mr. Joun Warp, F'S.A., and Mr. G. E. Fox, 


MA., F.S.A 


FOLK-LORE by Mr. A. W. Moors, M.A., Miss Manet Peacock, Mr. J. Lewis Aupré, F.8.A., and Mr. R. C. Hors, F.8.A. 
PREHISTORIC and EARLY ARCHAZOLOGY by Mr. Arruvr Butter, and the Rev. E. Mactz Coz, M.A. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCH ZOLOGY by the Rev. W. J. Lorri, B.A., F.8.A., Mr. Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A., Rev. E. Mave Corr, M.A., Rev. 
W. G. D. Frercuer, M.A., F.8.A., Mr. Anruur G. Lanapon, Rev. F. W. Waavsr, and Mr. F. G. Krrron. 


OLD ENGLISH ARTS, CRAFTS, and TRADES by Mr. E. Wrnpuam Hume, Rev. J. T. Fowxer, D.O.L., F.S.A., Mr. C. Waucn, F.S.A., 
Miss E. E. Tuoyts, Mr. T. M. Fatiow, M.A., F.S.A., and Mr. Witrri Crirps, C.B., F.S.A. 


DOCUMENTARY MATTER by Mr. W. Pacz, F.S.A., Mr. N. Hone, and the Rev. F. W. Weaver M.A. 


Mr. W. H. St Jouy Hore, M.A., will write on the BETTER ORGANIZATION of ARCHAOLOGICAL MEETINGS. It is also intended to 
give a brief account of the LONDON and PROVINCIAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, according to connties, with an epitome of their publications. 


The series of papers on PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS will be continued. 


The following Antiquaries have also kindly expressed their intention of assisting during the course of the year: — 


The Right Hon. Viscount DILLON, F.S.A. 

The Worshipful R. 8. FERGUSON, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. 
The Rev. C. R. MANNING, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 

Mr. R. BLAIR, F.S.A. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 


Mr, ROACH LE SCHONIX, 

Mr. 8. WAYLAND KERSHAW, M.A., F.S.A. 
Mr. J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A, 

Mr. C, F, KEYSER, F.S.A. 

Mr. JOHN SEAGRAVE. 


62, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


The Hon. Mrs. BULKELEY-OWEN. 
Mr, WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, F.S.A. Scot 
The Revs. J. HIRST, J. BROWNBILL, and others. 





LONDON, E.C. 





THE 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 
NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 
BY 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 





“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this | 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, ‘a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer's | 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods | 
of his career,” 


The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- | 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, ONE SHILLING. 


‘‘AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.”’ 


New Pampuuet, Free on APPLicATION. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, N ew Oxford Street, London. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 1}d. and 1g. 9d. per box. 








MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OCO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 


HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations, 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderatecoaet 
Specimens and price list on Application. 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
»resented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
Favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


~ 7 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759. Teiegraph, * Africanism, London.” 


SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 
F- ° 

NFLUENZA : its Symptoms, Pathology, 
Sequels, Mode of Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. 
By JULIUS ALTILAUS, M.D. Consulting Physician to the Hospital 

for Epilepsy and laralysis, Regent's Park. 

“ By far the best monograph which has appeared on the subject.” 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
London: Longmans & Co., Paternoster-row. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLAEM : Physical Life and Law. 


By Prof. Lioxet Beave, F.R.S. 
Mechanieal Views of Life as aceepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyudall, and many others. 

Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


Facts and Arguments against | 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BLREKBECK BAN K, 
| Southampton Buildi Chancery Lane, London. 
TW0O-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 





To H.R. the PRINCE of WALES. 
_ BRAND «& 00.’ Al SAUCE, 
_GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also. 


| ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(['URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


| — - = —— 
| Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
congh and affecting the voice. Fur these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
hy the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1j)d., Labelled : 
P3 &CO., "tT Homceopathic Chemists, London 


| JAMES EP 
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THREE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
(1) GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. By Hivpa Gamuin, Author 


of ““Kmma, Lady Hamilton.’ With 18 Full-Page Collotypes, Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
Square Svo, 9s, 
The Portraits (all by Romney) ave of— 
MISS CUMBERLAND. 
ADM. SIR JOSEPH YORKE. 
LADY HAMILTON AS CIRCE, 
“THE SEMPSTRESS.” 


PAMELA, LADY FITZGERALD. 

MRS. TOWNLEY WARD. 

MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD. 

EDMUND BURKE. 

MILTON DICTATING * PARADISE 
LOST.” 


HIMSELF. 
CATH. AND THOS. CLAVERING. 
MRS, STABLES AND DAUGHTERS, 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 
MRS. POWYS. THE STAFFORD FAMILY, 
COUNTESS OF DERBY. LADY MILNER 

** Charmingly illustrated by cighteen reproductions of Bonne 8 works, in which. the grace and style with which he could paint 
women and children are abundantly manifested”’—Scotsman, ‘* The book is welcome, and all the more so because it Surnishes repro- 
ductions (excellently effected) of seventeen of the most characteristic of his paintings, »* National Observer. 


SECOND EDITION, with 5 Maps and 3 Etched Plates, 7s. 6d. 


(2) DIARY of a CAV. LRY OFFICER in the PENINSULAR and 


WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS the late Lieut.-Colonel TOMKINSON, “A delightful work. It is a thousand 
pitics it was not published long ago, for it is one of the works that go to the making of history.’—Daily Chronicle. 


(3) WOODSIDE, BURNSIDE, HILLSIDE, and MARSH. by 


a. We TOars We E. S. Fully Illustrated. C foth, 2s.6d. ‘* Mr. Tutt is an excellent observer of nature.’’—Saturday 
Review. ‘** Fxactly what is req quired to enable birds, moths, and flowers to be identified and, still better, to be understood. 
It is a p'easure to commend it.”—Act idemy. 


CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL WORKS of MILTON. By 


JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. “Jn accuracy and thoroughness it is not, as far as we 
can Jind, to be rivalled, much i ss surpassed, ¥*__Pall Mall Gazette. 


NATURAL RIGHTS. By D. G. Rircute, M.A., Professor of Logic 


and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 10s.6d. Principles of 1789—Idea of “ Nature” in Rew: ‘and 
Politics—What Determines “* Rights 7 rf, iberty of Thought — Toleration — 1 ublic Mee ting — Association — Contract— 
Equality Right of Happiness, &ec. {Library of Philosophy. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. J. Simcox. 2 vols., large 


8vo, 32s. “A contribution to economical and soc cial history of ¢ ( Med value and importance,’ "Times. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. | SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
“Tho Real Lot of the Wage Earner.” /' LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 
THREE MONTHS in a WORKSHOP. PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. W. WUNDT. Svo, 15s. 


The first of the Author's writings which has been made acces- 

By PAUL GOHRE, Edited by Prof. R. T, ELY, Ph.D., sible to the English-reading public. Its comparatively astm 
; . S . , due y 1, it is hoped, render it especially 
ae 9 e exnerience ad observations of a student and introductory character will, i 7) 7 

LL.D. 28, 6d. The experiences and observa ions of a stuc coceanaiie toe aenanel public ep chan the tetnieattien of 

in a large German factory, Ful of economical, social, and | 

Has led to the formation of the Evangelical 


lroperty 


| 

! 

| 

} the Grundziige would present dificulties,and to workers in 
other departments af science, 
| 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. ZIEHEN, 
Second Edition, Revised and Increased, Cuts. 6s. 
“* Exceedingly well adapted to give the student a clear idea of 
the scope and the methods of the new science.’’—Nature. 
* Of special value fur the Honours candidates for the London 
M.D.” —Educational Times. 


LOGIC. By Prof. C.Sigwart. Trans- 


lated by H.C. DENDY. 2 vols., 21s. 
[Library of Philosophy. 


RIDDLES of the SPHINX: a Study in 
the Philosophy of Evolution. By F. C. 8. SCHILLER, 
M.A, Oxon., Instructor in Logic and Metaphysics in the 
Cornell University. Second Edition. 8vo, 10s.6d. ‘‘A 


moral interest, 


Social Congress, 


WORKERS on their INDUSTRIES. 


A Series of Articles on the Origin, Deve m, and 
Pros pe is of Leading Industries, by 
Edited by F. W. GALTON, 2s. 6d. 


SOCIALISM : 


and Weakness. 
6s, “Very useful, 


minded book we never read,’’- 


lopment, Positiv 


Expert Workmens 


Strength, 
LL.D. 
Sair- 


its Nature, 
By Professor R. T. ELY, Ph.D., 
interesting, and lucid, A more 


Daily Chronicle. 


POPULATION and the SOCIAL complete system of philosophy in outline. Highly interesting, 
SYSTEM. By Dr. F. 8. NITTI. 2s.6d, (Social and will repay careful study, We hope the student wil not 
a ei sia : . = eh ane neglect such an earnest and careful study of metaphysical 
Science Series.) A compact epitome of the various problems.””—Philosophical Review. 


theories of the last one Saturday Review. 


GERMAN SOCIETY at the CLOSE of 
the MIDDLE AGES. By E. BELFORT BAX, 
“The work is a good and interesting one, and we heartily 

*’—Daily Chronicle. 


hundred years,” 
REFORMED LOGIC. A System Based 
on Berkeley’s Philosophy, with an entirely New Method 
of Dialectics. By D. B. MACLACHLAN, is. ‘“* The 
strictly logical chapters are written with great clearness and 
undoubted ability, Many a good point is made, especially in 

the criticism of the sy/ Mog ism.’ *—Educational Times. 


PHIL OSOPHY AT HOME SERIES. 
Neat crown 8vo volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 
Lotze, Prof. H.- Outlines of the Philosophy 
of RE LIGION. Translated by F. C. CONYBEARE, M A. (Oxon.). 
* One of the most suggestive and enlightening works that our age has 


be en privileged to welcome "—Academy. 
Salter, W. M.—First Steps in Philosophy. 


- Has deservedly reached a second edition.”—Literary World. 


a Social | | | Bosanquet, Dr. Bernard.—Knowledge and’ 
nla Molinari. G. de.— Religion. Tran:l.ted_ by 


W. K. FIRMINGER, B.A (Oxon.). “Cannot fail of readers here’ 
where the question of the relation of Church and State is analogous. 


—Times. 
Bax, E. B.—The Problem of Reality. ‘‘ dn 
ittle treatise. It is seldom that a complete 


acute and comprehensive 
theory of the Universe ig presented in such brief form.”—Glasgow 
Herald. “ Nothing in it which a thoughtful reader should sind any 
difficulty in grasping.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Lillie, A. “Influence of Buddhism on Primitive 


5s. 





commend it,’ 


SOBER by ACT of PARLIAMENT. 
By F. A, McKENZIE, 3s, 6d. 
legislation and temperance experiment it is invaluable, being 
throughout impartial to the 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SCIENCE and ETHICS: 


By W. A. MACDONALD. 


“Asa summary of drink 











verge of unnecessary candour,” 


System. 


MORAVIAN and SILESIAN MINERS. 


By Dr. BENNO KARPELES. to, 7s. 6d, 


RECORDS of the HOLE CRAFTE 


and FELLOWSHIP of MASONS. With a History of 














the Company. By EDW. CONDER, Jun., Master 

Facsimiles 7 e ms : ; so, y Cc HRISTIA * Not content with pointing out the well-known 
acsimiles. 4to, 2!s. net. Authentic materials,” — coincidences aan Buddhism and Christianity, but seeks to cccount 

Times, “An extremely handsome quarto—full of curious | for them The learning is imposing and ingenious.”—Times. 


The dean | | Schopenhauer, A.—Minor Writings. Trans- 
Ss lard | lated by BAILEY SAUNDERS. 5 vols. “ Mr. Saunders has done 
Standard, | English readers a genuine service.”—Athenaeum. 


SWAN SONNENS 


information, engravings are singularly 


CHEIN & CO., 


/ VOICES from AUSTRALIA: a 


SWAN ~ SONNENSCHEIN —& CO. 


PHILOLOCY AND EDUCATION. 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 


GERMAN and ENGLISH. By Prof. VICTOR HENRY. 
Uniform with his ‘‘ Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin.” Second Edition. Each 7s, 6d, ‘* An excellent 
introduction to the Comparative Philology of the Indo-European 
Languages.’ "—Academy. 


PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 
SPECIAL REFERENCE to ENGLISH. By Professor 
OTTO JESPERSEN. (Written in English.) 7s, 6d. 

“A brilliant and suggestive essay on the comtemporarg 
evolution of English _grammar.”—Times, “A brilliant 
performance,”’—Academy. 

SCHOOL EDITION OF SEYFFERT 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, DIC- 

TIONARY of. Edited ry the Qt Professor i. NETTLE- 
SHIP and Dr. J. E. SANDYS. School Edition, Revised, 
with alkthe Tiustrations. 10s, 6d. ; Presentation Edition, 
2ls. “* rmce more concise and more comprehensive than the 
well-known * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ 
which has so long held the field in this country, and is now 
reappearing in a new and enlarged edition, "For that very 
reason it will be more adapted to the requirements of certain 
classes of students, while its scholarly execution and its 
copious illustrations render it, within its limits, a formidabl: 
rival to Dr, W. Smith's volumes,” —Times, 
PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES.—New Volume. 


GREEK SYNTAX. By Professor E. A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
“* Accidence,” in 1 vol., 4s. 6d. ‘‘ An admirable working 
class-book.’—Scotsman, “‘ Excellenily clear and concise.”— 
Educational Review. ‘“‘ The best practical grammar,’ — 
Literary World. 


FIRST GREEK READER and 
WRITER. By J. E, SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. (in preparation, 

To accompany Professor Sonnenschein's ‘Grammar, 


’ 

STUDENTS’ ANGLO-SAXON DIC- 
TIONARY. By J. R. CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D. 
4to (treble columns), lis, “ On every page there appear 
to be clear indications that the author has been well trained in 
the principles of his subject, and that the work rests on a firm 
Soundation of sound scholarship.”’>—Journal of Education. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. With 
Notes and Glossary. Ay Professor J. W. BRIGHT. 
6s. 6d. “* The best Anglo-Saxon reader with which we are 
acquainted,”’—Educational Review. 


SONNENSCHEIN 'S 
SCHOOL AUTHORS’ SERIES. 


Reinick’s Short Stories. Edited by J. Con- 
VILLE, M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. 2s. 
Edited by 


Riebl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer. 
R. 8S. MACNAGHTEN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
erman Chronicles of War. Edited by Prof. 
FRANZ LANGE, Ph.D. Maps. 3s. 6d. 

Cicero’ s Pro Milone. Edited by Rev. W. Yorke 


AUSSET, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—— Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by Rev. 
JoHUNTER SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


—Ad Atticum, Bk. IV. Edited by J. 


BROWN, B.A. 
Immensee. Edited by Dr. Joun 
[ Shortly. 


orm’s 
__ROBERTSON. + me, ref 
SECON DARY EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. 


1. Training of Teachers. Amy Bramwett and 
H. M. HUGHES. 3s. 


2. Methods of Teaching. Auice Zimmern. 3s. 6d. 
3. Education of Girls. Sara A. Burstatu. 3s. 6d. 
4. Graded Schools. Mary H. Pace. 2s. 


The Reports sent in to the Gilchrist Trustees by their Delegates. 








- THREE NEW ONE-VOLUME 
(L.) THE WAGES of SIN. By Lwcas Mazer. 


Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

(2.) THE FRENCH PRISONER: a Story of 
Dartmoor ane the Western Seas. By THOMAS PINKERTON. 
6s. . Pinkerton’s new romance calls for very high pro ise 

It is one of the brightest, compactest, and least pretentious thut 

have appeared for a long time. There is certarnly no good reasun 
why Mr. Pinkerton should not take a leading place amon) 
present-day purveyors of historical fiction.”"—Academy. 

@ ) THE MEMBER for WORKSHIRE; ; oF, 


_Charch and State. A Novel. By THOMAS ASPDEN. 65s. 
NEW POETRY. 
VOX AMORIS DEI. By Francis Osmasroy. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GELINE, and other Poems. By Faret V. C. 
SERJ EANT. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Book of 


Australian Verse. By PHILIP DALE and CYRIL HAVILAND. 
Feap. 8yo, 5s. 


~Lonpon. 
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